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Painting in the San Francisco Public Library. Typifying the Factor of Christian Ministry in 


the Pioneer Group is the Portrait of William Taylor, Clad in Academic Gown and Cap, the Head Significantly Haloed by 


the Puritan Spinning Wheel. 
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William Taylor--Argonaut 


eight decades measure the time 

elapsed since the whole world an- 
swered Adventure’s luring call when 
gold was found at Sutter’s mill, and the 
pioneer Spanish village of Yerba Buena 
became bewildered host to those thou- 
sands who responded. Viewing from 
the Mark Hopkins tower atop Nob Hill 
the close built miles that now form San 
Francisco, one’s imagination must be 
strained to picture the primitive pas- 
toral town of but eighty years ago. 


Dreaming of those epochal days when 
the age-old cry of “Gold” echoed from 
every corner of the nation, one may 
visualize the westward march that then 
began. And one may find his mental 
picture realized in a famous mural 
which hangs in San Francisco’s Public 
Library, painted by Frank Vincent Du 
Mond for the Panama Pacific Expo- 
sition. In wonderfully expressive lines 
it illustrates the dominant and adven- 
turous type and inspiring purpose of the 
men and women who made world his- 
tory in California’s “Days of ’49.” 

One of the principal figures in the 
central group of that picture is William 
Taylor, outstanding character of San 
Francisco’s earlier years, Virginian Ar- 
gonaut, organizer and leader of men, 
militant Soldier of the Cross, who came 
as a Methodist minister to serve his fel- 
lowmen at a time and amid conditions 
with which only the most zealous and 
courageous could cope. On him and 
other kindred strong characters of that 
era fell the work of bringing order out 
of chaos and building social safety out 
of the lawlessness of unorganized hu- 
manity. 

Later years of a long life spent in 
that same zealous endeavor made his 
name world famous as one of the most 
noted and successful of Christian mis- 
sionaries and left his stamp on hundreds 
of communities in many lands. But it 
was the infant City by the Golden Gate 
that first received his baptism and felt 
his strong hand of guidance. And it is 
in San Francisco that his memory is 
most loyally cherished, a memory to be 
emphasized in civic consciousness by the 


I: IS difficult to realize that but 


By Robert Porter 


erection of a great building that will 
bear his name. 

One of the significant achievements 
of this pioneer was the erection of a 
sailor’s home, a small and crude affair, 
built largely at his own expense and by 
his own hands, and he called it ‘Sea- 
men’s Bethel.” Preaching in the open 
streets, in tents, in whatever spot he 
found those to hear, he had felt a strong 
urge to protect and care for sailors, and 
his was the first sailor’s hotel the city 
knew. In it he reserved a tiny chapel 
and a room or two for those who could 
not pay the modest rates of the estab- 
lishment. 


In the conduct of that primitive 
hotel, William Taylor evolved a policy 
for the administration of church prop- 
erty which characterized the great 
achievements of his later life and has 
left its impression on the great religious 
denomination of which he was a mem- 
ber. He held that each church unit 
should, so far as was feasible and pos- 
sible, be financially self-supporting, and 
in connection with most of the many 
centers of missionary effort he estab- 
lished, he organized some phase of reve- 
nue producing activity. 


San Francisco’s new William Taylor 
Hotel, now under construction, at 
Leavenworth and McAllister Streets, is 
to be a noted illustration of William 
Taylor’s policy and a great monument 
to his memory. It is being built by the 
people of four large congregations of 
San Francisco Methodists and will be 
owned by Temple Methodist Church 
which will combine the four interested 
church groups. Its revenues will go to- 
ward the operation of the many branches 
of church activity. 


Forming a part of the building will 
be a magnificent cathedral, a chapel, so- 
cial center, educational rooms, gymna- 
sium, assembly and banquet hall, form- 
ing one of the most complete institu- 
tional churches in the United States. 
The hotel portion will rise 27 stories 
high, immediately overlooking the Civic 





Center and a half-block from Market 
Street, one of the world’s best-known 
thoroughfares. The hotel is leased for 
20 years to experienced operators on 
terms which will net Temple Church a 
very satisfactory revenue. 


The building and land will represent 
an investment of about $3,000,000. Part 
of this money is supplied by the mem- 
bers of the church, part by the Metho- 
dist National Board of Church Exten- 
sion and $1,550,000 of it is being mo- 
bilized from all quarters of the country 
by the sale of a bond issue underwritten 
by S. W. Straus & Co. Through the 
coast-to-coast organization of that great 
bond house, people of all walks in life 
and of all religious creeds, by investment 
are participating in the achievement of 
this enterprise. 


Little did William Taylor foresee, 
back there in those long ago days when 
he built his crude “Seamen’s Bethel,” 
and announced the idea back of that 
little establishment financed by the 
meager contributions of his parishioners 
and by his own slender purse, that it 
would grow to be the inspiration for a 
$3,000,000 enterprise, enlisting the 
banking co-operation of one of the big- 
gest investment concerns in the nation, 
and involving a great metropolitan first 
class hotel in the city of his earliest 
work, 


Nor could he have guessed that the 
financial policy he evolved would be ac- 
cepted by his Methodist fellows of later 
years and result in such outstanding 
structures as the Methodist Temple 
Building of Chicago’s famous Loop dis- 
trict, one of the most profitable proper- 
ties of that city; or the Broadway Tem- 
ple Building of New York, now nearing 
completion; or other buildings of lesser 
importance in Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles and other cities, All 
are properties representing many mil- 
lions of profitably invested dollars, 
yielding revenues for church support and 
for the extension of God’s Kingdom on 
Earth in the advancement of which 
William Taylor achieved a memorable 
success. 
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Knowledge About Genius 


WO men are born. At an early 

age one of them manifests a 

capacity enabling him to give to 
mankind during the short span of his 
life benefits which are incalculable. The 
other’s brain is dwarfed, warped, 
atrophied; his mental development is 
no more than that of a child’s of seven 
years of age. He is seized with strange 
and vicious desires and because of these 
he is a menace to society and must be 
incarcerated in a _ hospital and fed, 
clothed and sheltered at the expense of 
the state. 

The first man we call a genius; the 
second an idiot. Of the two, which is 
the more valuable to civilization? Un- 
questionably the former, for it is he 
upon whom man is dependent for those 
achievements which have enabled his 
pre-historic ancestors to rise from 
slouching ape-like beings. 

Of early primitive geniuses, we know 
nothing; yet to their groping, creative 
minds we owe an immeasurable debt. 
Without them the vast bulk of the 
population of the world would still be 
living under such conditions as are 
found amongst the Patagonian natives 
or amongst the wild butterfly and rat- 
eating tribes of Northwestern Aus- 
tralia. 


Similarly our hope for the future 
lies in the brains of this priceless group 
of super-men and super-women — the 
geniuses of today and tomorrow. Upon 
the type of brains they possess; upon 
the opportunities granted them to de- 
velop their nascent ability—upon these 
things depend the most momentous 
issues affecting our lives and those of 
our posterity. Such vast movements as 
the minimization of war or the 
rearrangement of our economic order 


By Carlton Kendall 

® 
enabling us to work shorter hours and 
still contribute our part in the carrying 
on of the world’s business, can only be 
advanced if men of great capacity are 
born and trained to think clearly and 
with a power and perspective capable 
of attacking these problems successfully. 
Without good seeds one cannot raise 
good wheat. 

Past history is filled with records 
of revolutions aimed at establishing 
Utopias. It is also crowded with the 
failures of these idealistic but undis- 
ciplined attempts. There is the ancient 
story of the collapse of a communist 
state in China 2,000 years before the 
birth of Christ. There are endless 
records of the deflations of romantic 
and inspired bubbles of international 
peace. 

No movement, however idealistic, 
however enthusiastic, can succeed unless 
it has a leader capable of rising to 
intellectual and spiritual requirements. 
Christianity could never have ascended 
to its sublime heights without a Jesus 
Christ; nor the science of geometry 
without a Euclid. Names may be 
attributes, may be modified and rear- 
ranged, but at the base there is the 
same elemental force—genius, and upon 
geniuses, we today are just as dependent 
for our welfare and happiness as was 
eolithic man millions of years ago, and 
just as dependent for the future progress 
of our civilization. 

In consideration of this dependency, 
one would logically expect to find that 
the full projection of scientific, philo- 
sophical and spiritual knowledge had 
been focused upon a better understand- 
ing of how to nourish and ripen these 


precious entities of human consciousness 
so indispensable to us. Yet such is not 
the case. During man’s historical era, 
we find little, if any, advancement in 
research and knowledge about genius— 
during the past 4,000 years at least, 
Confucius and Buddha seemingly knew 
as much about what one might term 
“the mechanics of genius” as do many 
of our best learned specialists. From 
ancient manuscripts from India, China, 
Persia, Assyria and Egypt one is even 
inclined to surmise that possibly the 
rarer intellects of those forgotten civil- 
izations had a better understanding of 
what is meant when one speaks of 
genius, than do we ourselves today. 

Why is this? Why is it that man 
is so indifferent to the advancement of 
knowledge upon a subject so vital, so 
precious to humanity and to humanity’s 
prosperity and happiness? This is im- 
possible to answer, unless the cause be 
due to some strange fluke of human 
nature based upon a collective lack of 
vision and foresight, coupled with in- 
herited atavistic superstition about 
genius. 

In science, in literature, in philosophy 
there has been a dearth of active interest 
in the processes of geniuses, which, 
curiously enough, does not extend to 
morons and idiots. Ask any psychol- 
ogist and he will tell you that he knows 
50 times more about the brain and 
nerve processes of a sub-normal than he 
does about those of a genius. And the 
same reply will be given by the 
physiologist and endocrinologist. For 
some unknown reason we have allowed 
human knowledge about the inheritance, 
growth, education and nervous reactions 
of this precious class of individuals to 
remain almost at a standstill. 


“THE CRY” 


A LONE weird cry—a cry of hunger rang 

Thru pines, thru barren wastes of winter 
nights, 

Death lurked in shadows, and the snow white 
fang, 

The fang of Wolf, brought down his prey;— 
A hunger satisfied, and on he passes from 
the sight. 


Big snows did drift, and seemed in shame, 

To cover up the still, cold form that there 
remained. 

But just a trace was left— 

Another came— 

And o'er that form, a cry rang out— 

He, too, a hunger satisfied. 





Sketch and Verse by Vada L. Molineaux 
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Mexico: Yesterday and Today 


Second Article 





- From Castle to Casa 
Fs UR automobile enters the Paseo By Torrey Connor gift of the Empire to the Republic. 
n de la Reforma, Mexico City’s Author of “The Game,” Etc., Etc. Ahead, looms the Castle of Chapul- 
en pleasure driveway, one of the tepec on its commanding hill, set around 
a finest in the world. with ancient cypress trees — Chapulte- 
ms The Paseo, as pec, the one-time 
. it is abbreviated, home of the ill- 
= skirts the Alameda; fated Carlotta. 
a bosky park of Todey and ves 
a, twenty-two acres, ee 
: cat weleaaheied: terday meet as the 
ie ing walks canopied car draws up be- 
1- by tropical foliage ; fore the massive 
of here, on “band” gates of oak and 
of days, promenaders bronze that are 
in holiday attire swung ajar by the 
n watch the proud uniformed cadet 
f world go by. — ~ eines | 
o ochool, quarterec 
s At the entrance in a wing of the 
. to the Paseo stands castle. As we enter, 
a the oldest bronze a vision is pre- 
’ staute in the Re- sented of fairy-like 
f public, that of marble arches, half- 
: Charles IV, mount- hidden by feathery 
; ed. This equestrian green and splashed 
statute set up in with riotous color 
the Plaza Mayor where flowering 
vines grow thickly; 





in 1803, was later 
removed—in 1852, 
to be exact—to its present site. 
In each of four glorietaes, or circles 
of lush green, which space the parade 
ground of the city’s Vanity Fair on 
wheels, are pedestalled statues of he- 
roic size. The avenue is two miles 
long and one hundred and seventy 
feet wide. Picture the scene on any 
pleasant afternoon from four to 
seven: The passing pageant, two miles 
in length, of wealth, youth, beauty 
and fashion. 


The gay picture retreats beyond the 
range of our prospective. Dim, un- 
real at first as the ghosts of a half- 
remembered dream, the figures of a 
drama played to a finish take their 
places on the sage of imagination. 
They crowd forward, passing rapidly 
in review. We envision the crowning 
of Maximilian and Carlotta as Emp- 
eror and Empress of Mexico; the 
downfall of an Empire; the execu- 
tion of Maximilian, with two of his 
generals, in 1867; the three crosses 
that mark the spot, on the lonely 
plains of Queretaro. Carlotta, bereft 
of reason, living out the weary years 
far from the scenes of her transient 
triumph, is very real as we drift with 
the glittering tide along the Paseo de 
la Reforma which she planned—the 





A Room in the Castle of Chapultepec. 








Narrow Street—Poverty’s Abode. 





of a lofty tower, 
ts windows reflecting the gold of 
the sunset. The visitor mounts the 
wide stair, and advancing along mar- 
ble corridors, passes dim, stately 
rooms that are exquisitely frescoed 
and tapestried, or hung with opal- 
tinted satins, brocades and velvets; 
and so, on to the roof-garden, that is 
a mosaic of bloom. 

The ghostly figures of the past still 
persist. History records the holding 
of Chapultepec hill by the Aztecs, in 
1279; they built a temple on its sum- 
mit. This rock has been the strong- 
hold of rulers for more than six hun- 
dred years. 

Over there across the smiling val- 
ley, old Popocatapetl, snow-crowned, 
with his White Lady at his side, looks 
down on the little affairs of men. He 
saw the Aztecs busied, ant-like, with 
the building of the teocalli, the place 
of human sacrifice ; the invasion of the 
Spaniards, who razed the heathen 
teocalli and erected on its site the 
great cathedral, with its five naves, 
six altars and fourteen chapels. To- 
day, he watches the building of 
schools at the estimated rate of one 
thousand every year. Mexico’s great- 
est gift to her children is within the 
reach of all. The shining thought 
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emerges, triumphant, from the battle- 
ground of dead and_half-forgotten 


issues. 


Leaning on the balustrade—where, 
perhaps, Carlotta herself once leaned— 
and gazing down on the wonderful city, 


“that has been ruled suc- 
cessively by cacique, con- 
queror, viceroy, emperor, 
dictator and president,” it 
is not difficult to believe 
that the peaceful scene is a 
symbol and a promise to the 
national unity for which 
the Republic has struggled 
through years of bloodshed. 


Following the thirty 
years of rule by the “bene- 
volent despot,” Porfirio 
Diaz, who welcomed the 
moneyed foreigner and gave 
him rich returns for the use 
of capital without which 
the country would not have 
been developed industrially, 
Madero took over the reins 
of government for a brief 
period. Mexico entered a 
cycle of unrest, Ten years 
of revolution eventually laid 
waste a land which there is 
no fairer under the sun. 
Francisco Madero, who 
loved his country, was but 
a “dreamer of dreams.” 
Mexico needed a leader of 
men, a “doer.” 

After the martyred Ma- 
dero, came Huerta, who 
debauched his country and 
left ruin behind him when 
he went into hiding. Car- 


ranza’s efforts to bring order out of 
bloody chaos were negligible. Obregon, 
who was “with the people,” developed pageant of the Paseo. No! In the nar- 


power by reason of this 
very attitude. Among other 
reforms, labor was organ- 
ized —that dumb, driven 
labor, which, generation 
after generation, had been 
helpless under existing laws. 
These laws decreed that the 
yoke of peonage, lifted by 
death alone from the 
shoulders of the father, 
should be borne by his son. 
But a new day was dawn- 
ing. The land was to be re- 
turned to the people. Edu- 
cation, ardently advocated, 
would be something more 
than a name. 

Of the Cailles adminis- 
tration, this may be said. 
He has dealt boldly with 
the religious situation, the 
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separation of church and state. He for- row streets where poverty makes its 
warded plans already set afoot by the abode they live from hand to mouth. In 
able Obregon, who was to succeed him, the city of great wealth there is also 
but who was cut down in the years of wretched poverty. From castle to casa 
his greatest usefulness by the hand of —the contrast is sharply defined. 

an assassin. 








An Old-Time “Apartment House” in Mexico City. 


Thus, the rulers. And what of the can have. 











This Mexico, swarming in byways, 


must be seen afoot. Here 
is a many-storied rookery, 
an adobe “apartment” 
house. Whole families live 
in a single room, the “fur- 
nishings” of which consist 
of sleeping mats, a charcoal 
brazier for the cooking of 
food and a few crude dishes 
of unglazed pottery. Yet, 
more than likely, a bird in 
a bamboo cage swings in 
each doorway, and flowers 
in rusty tin cans bloom on 
ledges and window sills. 


The outer walls, once 
white, have been toned by 
the action of wind and 
weather to a mellow tint, 
indescribably soft and pleas- 
ing to the eye. The patio 
is drenched with sunshine; 
it floods the broken pave 
with gold. Under the ar- 
cade, where the sunlight 
fails, is a purple pool of 
shadow. Truly, there are 
compensations for a poverty 
that is so picturesque. 


Possiblytheterm 
“wretched” is too harsh a 
word to apply to the condi- 
tion of a people who seem 
to have learned the true se- 
cret of contentment, which 
is to want no more than one 

Put the theory to the test. 


ruled? We shall not find them in the Ask the first person at hand—Ah! The 








The Cane Hut of the Hot Lands. 


ragged boy, sprawled in the shadow of 


the arcade, who is gravely 
examining a tin watch. Let 
him be the mouthpiece of 
Mexico’s submerged. 

“What is your name, 
muchacho ?” 

“Pedro.” 

“That is a fine watch, 
Pedro. But when you are 
a man grown, you may have 
a much better one. Per- 
haps it will be a gold watch, 
Pedro.” 

“Si! It may even be so. 
But this is a very good 
watch.” 

Lovers of beauty, the 
Mexicans, Juanita spends 
patient hours embroidering 
her camisa, her last cen- 
tavo for the scarlet bow on 


her blue-black braids. As 
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for Juan, he may be, like the wan- 
dering minstrel boy, “a thing of shreds 
and patches,” but he tucks a red geran- 
ium behind his ear and wears his bat- 
tered sombrero with an air. The hum- 
blest casa will show a flame of bou- 
gain-villae over the door, and flow- 

ers carefully tended. 


Princes of hospitality, too, these 
people. Juan will have nothing to 
offer but a drink from the olla that 
drips coolness in the shade of his 
dwelling; but he says: “My house 
and its contents are at your dis- 
posal” —a courtesy that is charming, 
even though a mere matter of form. 


Surely, they get much out of life 
“and the pursuit of happiness.” To- 
day there is corn for the tortillas. 
Tomorrow—“God will provide.” 
There is melody at twilight, plucked 
from the heart of a rude instrument 
of home manufacture. As the moon 
hangs up a silver lamp, the laborers 
of the tropics—toilers in the coffee 
fincas, the rubber plantations, the 
cane fields—will gather for a dance 
out-of-doors, treading ground al- 
ready trodden hard. After a long day of 
toil under the smiling sun, life still calls 
to them in terms of love and laughter, 


in the spirit of the dance. For this class 
of workers, agrarians, much is promised 
in the new order of things. Agricul- 
tural schools are established; and the 
rising generation will not dig shallow 
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on the threshing floor in the manner of 
Bible days. Here is a story too good to 
be true, but it is true, none the less. 
“Juan, why don’t you plow deeper, 
and cultivate and have a larger crop of 
corn?” 





A Humble Casa. 


furrows in the ground with a crooked 
stick, nor will they thresh out the grain 


“The corn would grow too tall, 
senor—I could not reach up and 
pick it.” 

“Cut it, and feed it to that mob 
of lean, hungry-looking hogs.” 

“Corn is too dear to feed to the 
hogs, senor.” 

It would seem that the awaken- 
ing of a nation is at hand. Even 
now the incoming president is for- 
mulating plans which, if adopted, 
will regulate the labor of minors and 
women, abolish saloons and gambl- 
ing houses in labor centers, bring 
disputes before a tribunal of workers 
and employers. The plan calls for 
an eight-hour day and a six-day 
week, Other reforms are under 
consideration. But best of all, in- 
dications are that on some not far 
distant day, there will really be a 
government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, by the people in our enlightened 
sister Republic across the border. 


A Master of Fantasy 


By Rex Smith 


UT of the forest fresh with 
QO spring and across the field bright 

with opening flowers stalk gaunt 
men in black robes who stagger under 
the intoxicating arrogance of a little 
learning. 

Their eyes are fixed anxiously toward 
a dazzling highway that gleams to hori- 
zon. Down the road thunder great 
horses with gay ribbons fluttering in 
their flowing manes. The tall men gaze 
in awe and lick thin lips as they mumble 
maudlin praises; behind them are tiny 
lanes where their stumbling feet have 
trampled the budding flowers of the 
field and forest, 

Beneath a nearby apple tree stands a 
shy figure, all but unnoticed as he sings 
a strangely sweet song and looks wist- 
fully at the sun. The birds tilt their 
heads and listen. 

Suddenly coarse voices grate: “Stop 
making that noise! You disturb us when 
we would hear the roar of the mighty 
centaurs!” The critics have spoken. 

The timid singer walks slowly away 
toward the woods, stepping carefully to 


keep from mutilating the flowers. He is 
soon lost to sight in the shadows. The 
birds droop their heads disconsolately. 

“That should dispose of him,” mut- 
ter the gaunt men with furtive smiles 
of self-satisfaction. “Silly fellow. No 
power. Beautiful, nothing more. What 
a shame.” 

Deep in the forest the timid stranger 
stops to speak with a little green man 
who has walked out of the heart of an 
oak tree. Whatever they say must be 
amusing for both of them laugh heart- 
ily. The singer strides on. His face 
glows with an aura of infinite compas- 
sion. The little green man watches him 
fondly and returns, chuckling, into the 
heart of the tree. 

The forest is still—save for the dis- 
tant echo of racing hoof-beats on the 
highway. 


OT many years ago a man came un- 
ostentatiously upon the scene of 
American literature. There was no fan- 


fare of welcoming trumpets because the 
so-called interpreters of art did not rec- 
ognize him. Here was no bill-poster of 
polysyllabic pasquinades—no hysterical 
hurler of philippics—no acrobat of syn- 
tax. The critics were annoyed at such 
a presumptuous fellow. By the specious 
reasoning of their quasi-intelligence the 
majority of the species determined that 
he had a “certain small talent,” nothing 
more. 

One must be obvious in order to at- 
tract instant critical attention in Amer- 
ica. . . or have a “message.”’ Robert 
Nathan is neither obvious nor full of 
purpose. He is a troubadour among 
blowers of talking trombones. 

While the wild horses of fiction stam- 
pede the land and great bellowings of 
adolescent “geniuses” reverberate from 
the Blue Ridge to the Rockies, there is 
one who is singularly unmoved. He 
looks on with wistful tolerance as they 
howl their hearts away. His face sha- 
dows to pity that so much precious 
strength should be wasted in the race 
for an empty rainbow’s end. 
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He turns his back on the turmoil and 
goes about his work at the loom of fan- 
tasy. Robert Nathan sings of the trav- 
esty of life because he must. His songs 
are not for those who would batter 
down creeds and customs. He knows 
that nature is too old and wise to allow 
little people the dubious privilege of 
meddling with eternal laws. Therefore 
he preaches adaptability. We are here 
and such conditions exist; let us learn 
to make the best of our lot. He talks 
in simple parables wherein satire is so 
happily blended that only the very wise 
or innocent may understand. 

His forbears were the wise elves of 
the mountains. He knows the secrets of 
nature ... and growing things that were 
old when the human heart was the root 
of a tree. There is no surprise when, in 
his books, animals talk with one another 
and strange gods of the woodland ap- 
pear. They seem to express naturally 
the inarticulate gropings of our own in- 
hibitions, and we are glad. 

Nathan is a master of satirical fan- 
tasy. But he has never misused this 
power. For he is a kindly man. Above 
all, he has the charm of Amphion. This 
is a rare quality in our land where writ- 
ers are judged largely by the volume of 
their voices. 

What reader could fail to follow the 
tale of ““The Woodcutter’s House after 
its magnificent first paragraph: 

“That was the spring poor Ezra 
Adams died. Trembling and meek, 
he stepped into Jordan’s dark icy 
water, the cold tide froze him, and 
he came out again in Zion with a 
look of peace; he seemed to be say- 
ing humbly to the angels, ‘I 
don’t amount to much but I feel 
friendly.’ ” 

Thousands of words would not have 
given a more nearly complete picture of 
Ezra Adams. And of his daughter, 
Metabel, who is one of the principal 
characters in the book, Nathan said: 


“At that time Metabel was six- 
teen-going-on-seventeen, small for 
her age, with rain colored eyes. 

. . » Metabel had a lot to think 
about. In the first place her pa was 
dead; he’d forgot her, he’d gone 
off in the dark, out of sight, out of 
call . . . gone off over Jordan river. 
Oh, Jordan river . . . everyday 
thoughts coudn’t get across it. And 
if you took all your heart and all 
your loneliness, and went crying 
over it, it didn’t help you any; as 
far as you could get, there was only 
the dark and empty water. No- 
body answered.” 

Attempted criticism of such writing 
is ridiculous. Those who do not care 
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for the moon-rise over quiet water should 
never try to explain why. 


“The Woodcutter’s House” was pub- 
lished in 1927, the last of several fan- 
tasies beginning with “Autumn,” in 
1921. It is possible to buy first editions 
of his works at the list prices, which 
is a sad commentary on American liter- 
ary intelligence. The time will come 
soon when “discoverers” of Nathan will 
pop out of the morass, and tourists in 
Europe will then strut with pride when 
his name is mentioned. “Oh yes, our 
master of fantasy.” 

One can no more summarize The 
Woodcutter’s House than one can make 
a synopsis of The High Place by Cabell. 
The analysis of a masterpiece is as un- 
satisfactory as the thought of the skele- 
ton of a beautiful woman. 

Robert Nathan is inexplicable. He 
is an anomaly in the land of machines, 
imperialistic lust, Rotary Clubs, Edgar 
A. Guest, Sinclair Lewis, Calvin Coo- 
lidge, Sherwood Anderson, Carl San- 
burg, and the historical smart-aleck 
who wrote Helen of Troy (his name 
escapes me). 

A weaver of whimsical fables has no 
place with the agile and intent jerboas 
of modern Yankee literature. Fortu- 
nately he is unconcerned with the furi- 
ous gymnastics around him. For he has 
proceeded on an ever-brightening way 
since the publication of “Autumn” in 
1921. On that date the Cabell of the 


masses was born, artistically. 


N “Autumn” were exposed the vain 

hopes and frustrations of those who 
dream in the isolated hinterlands. “Mr. 
Jeminy” was a school teacher who had 
had too many visions of the goodness 
of human nature. With consummate 
artistry Nathan conveys the spirit of the 
setting: 

“Old Mr. Frye kept the general 
store in Hillsboro, and ran the post- 
office. It was easy to see that he was 
an honest man; he kept his shop tidy, 
and was sour to everybody. Through 
his square spectacles he saw his 
neighbors in the forms of fruits, veg- 
etables, stick pins and pieces of calico. 
Of Mr. Jeminy he used to say: 
‘Sweet apples, but small, very small; 
small and sweet.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Farmer Barly, ‘but just 
tell me, who wants small apples?’ 

Mr. Frye nodded his head. ‘Ah, 
that’s just it,” he agreed.” 

The story carries on with quiet, mus- 
ing, penetrating wisdom. The problems, 
customs, dreams, dramas, and the heart- 
breaking simplicity of those country peo- 
ple are explained so gently in his ballad- 
like style that it reads more like a fairy 
tale than a relentless satire of life. There 
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are none of the harsh, screaming notes 
of the realists. It is a reverie. It is an 
unforgettable book. 


The critics looked askance at this 
curious person. They were bemused by 
the story. There were few words of 
more than two syllables. There were 
no references to obscure writers of more 
obscure ancient times to prove scholar- 
ship. There were no complicated sex 
problems. There was nothing more than 
a beautiful satirical fantasy. Such a 
thing was unheard of in America. They 
spoke of it casually, and moved on to 
more exotic rendezvous. The critics 
have an artful way of disposing of art- 
ists whom they do not understand. They 
rebuke such temerarious persons with 
mild, ambiguous praise. 

But Nathan did not know that they 
had touched him. As a matter of fact, 
he probably did not know of their ex- 
istence. Emily Dickinson would have 
had no interest in the press agent for 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Robert Nathan 
has nothing in common with those who 
gape at the sophisticated William Dean 
Howells that is Thornton Wilder or 
the faint shadow of Theodore Dreiser 
that is Jim Tully. 

His kinship is with Wilde, Max 
Beerbohm, and Stephen Crane in their 
reflective moods. 

He is a lost soul in the contemporary 
literary scene with its fever of vocifer- 
ousness and gesticulation. But he will 
come into his own when the falsetto 
of youth has mellowed to maturity in 
the American literary consciousness. 

Then the people of his own country 


will know the author of that powerful 
satire, The Puppet Master; the delicate 
folk tale, with its edge of irony, The 
Fiddler in Barly; Jonah, the story of 
the minor prophet of that name who 
Nathan pictures as a poet much mis- 
understood by posterity because of his 
alleged piscatorial experiences; and the 
books discussed in this paper. The mas- 
ter of fantasy has published one volume 
of poetry, “Youth Grows Old.” There 
is a simple ecstacy in his verse that has 
not been surpassed in our land. Blake 
and Emily Dickinson are his spiritual 
friends and mentors. 


Years go by. Robert Nathan lives 
near New York and writes. Outside 
his door, perhaps, he can see the glit- 
tering limousines of the Harold Bell 
Wrights, the Edgar A. Guests, the 
Frank Cranes, and the George Ades. 
The machines are symbolical. He turns 
from his window and walks slowly to 
ward the woods. 

A little green man steps forth to 
meet him from the heart of an oak tree. 
Whatever they say must be amusing for 
both of them laugh heartily. 
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‘“ OU will please General, please 
have Lieutenant Garcia com- 

Y missioned to the United States. 

It is within your power, General, oh, 


please!” pleaded Etelvina. Her dark 
brown eyes, shaded with long graceful 
jet black lashes, burned with the in- 
tensity of deep desire. 

General Carlos Ferrarres replied with 
superior hauteur. It was within his 
power as Acting Secretary of War for 
Quadarica to cable a commission for 
Lieutenant Ricardo Garcia, that would 
bring him to the United States for spe- 
cial study in war science. But this was 
exactly what General Ferrarres had 
made special plans to thwart; in fact he 
had cabled, unknown to Etelvina, ord- 
ering a commission withdrawn from 
Ricardo. 

He stood there in the hotel lobby at 
Eighty-First and Columbus Avenue, 
looking calmly and decidedly indifferent 
to Etelvina’s pleas. 

Senor Hernandez had just advised 
Etelvina of a contingent of commis- 
sioned officers of the Quadarican army, 
about to sail for the United States to 
study certain war operations. Strange 
to note, that they should study the meth- 
ods of the United States, but adopt the 
uniforms of Germany. Etelvina’s sweet- 
heart was not among those destined to 
sail and the news came as a great disap- 
pointment to her. 


As she looked into the General’s 
small black eyes, and saw a reflected 
twinkle of self-valued power, the erst- 
while feeling of devotion for this smooth- 
faced man near twenty years her senior, 
turned to thoughts of hatred, revenge 
and victory. How she instantly loathed 
him. It was only yesterday he had tried 
to tell her how much he loved her, and 
now today his jealousy proved that he 
alone was of consequence to himself. 


“I cannot interfere with the orders 
of my army officials. It is not policy,” 
he answered to Etelvina’s protests. 

Etelvina hated him more for this re- 
mark than if he had been honest in his 
reply. 

P She turned to Senor Hernandez. 

How is Ricardo? How was he when 

you left him?” 
Senor Hernandez had been a private 
in the same corps with Lieutenant Gar- 
cia, and immediately upon resigning, 
hurried to the United States to join his 
mother and sister. 

“My dear Senorita Gomez, Ricardo 
was in the best of health, but his spirits 
were very low. He begged of me that I 
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see you, as I have done, and advise why 
you have not answered his many letters.” 

“Oh Senor Hernandez, I have not 
had one line from Ricardo since I came 
to New York.” Etelvina looked accus- 
ingly at the General, who turned his 
eyes from her scrutiny. 

“But Senorita, he tells me he has 
written you often and directed the let- 
ters in care of General Ferrarres.” 
Senor Hernandez gave the General an 
apologetic glance, but the General did 
not appear to be disturbed. 

“You! You! You have kept his let- 
ters from me. I hate you. I loathe you. 
You coward,” stormed Etelvina, as she 
burned her words into his face and her 
fingers frantically expressed her anger 
as she spoke. 

“Senorita,” suavely remarked the 
General with a smile. “You were never 
so charming, so fiery, so attractive to me 
as you are now. You hair was never so 
black and your eyes so deep. Your skin 
so fair and cheeks so flushed. Your 
teeth are like pearls amid a coral sand. 
I adore you so!” 

“Uh, you scheming beast. I hate 
you,” retorted Etelvina, the tears of 
humiliation coming to her eyes. “You 
will pay, you will pay for this. I will 
make you pay!” 

With this, Etelvina turned quickly 


:away and walked to the elevator door. 


She was glad to go to the secret of her 
own room, and throw herself on the 
bed, to cry it out. 

The General and Senor Hernandez 
bowed to her receding figure and entered 
into a conversation of the possibilities of 
a revolution in Quadarica. 

Etelvina was not one to waste much 
energy in crying, and before an hour 
had passed, her eyes were dry, and 
thoughts of revenge coupled with a pas- 
sionate desire to see her sweetheart pos- 
sessed her. 


T HAD been nearly a year since Etel- 

vina came to New York City to live 
with her brother. Her widowed mother 
had forced the separation from Ricardo, 
whose army pay was little, and it had 
been made plain to Etelvina that it was 
her duty to marry some wealthy Ameri- 
can, who could provide for the now 
fatherless family. Etelvina’s father had 
been an officer in the army and the fam- 
ily now subsisted upon a small pension 
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which was awarded. There were five 
other girls, and but the one son, Eman- 
uel. Emanuel had been chancellor to the 
Consulate in New York, but within a 
short time after Etelvina’s arrival to the 
city, Emanuel had died. This left Etel- 
vina a charge of the consulate. 


When General Ferrares arrived in 
New York City on a special military 
mission, to buy new war equipment for 
the Quadarican Government, he met 
Etelvina. From that moment on he was 
her attentive admirer, constant com- 
panion and jealous friend. He desired 
to be her lover. 


On several occasions Etelvina had 
spoken of her sweetheart in Quadarica, 
and had hinted that the General com- 
mission him to the United States to 
study with the next contingent of offic- 
ers. The General had always promised 
that he would use his influence to have 
Ricardo sent north, and the fact that he 
had betrayed her friendship, turned the 
devotion which was sincere, into a de- 
termined hatred. And Latin blood can 
hate with as great a fire as it can love. 


Etelvina recalled a man who had been 
introduced to her at a recent party. He 
had seemed very much out of place, be- 
ing more reserved, and much older than 
the other guests. He had even seemed 
mysterious to Etelvina, and she guessed 
what was his business in New York. He 
had asked her to call him over the tele- 
phone, and this lack of regard she had 
excused as being American. She had 
not called him and he had not called 
her. 


Somehow intuition decided for Etel- 
vina that this man would be the means 
of revenge upon the pride of the Gen- 
eral. After pacing the floor for a few 
moments, she searched for his card in a 
disorderly bureau drawer and upon find- 
ing it called the given number. 


Mr. Hybert Sudeen chanced to be 
home. Lounging in a brocaded robe, in 
his luxuriously furnished Fifth Avenue 
apartment, reading M. de Balzac’s “La 
Peau de Chagrin,” he contemplated his 
age of sixty odd years, and wondered if 
he loved most Fedora or Pauline. He 
was in the mood to decide that he cared 
mostly for the woman called “society” 
for through her wiles he could most 
surely satisfy his desires. 


When the telephone rang and Etel- 
vina revived his memory of the invita- 
tion to call him, his laconical reply was 
returned to her in the purest of Spanish 
and with the suave welcoming tones of 
friendliness so common to a certain type 
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of men. Would she know of his eagerness to see her, and as 
a proof take dinner with him at the Waldorf-Astoria? 

This immediate response to Etelvina’s desire caused the 
blood to flush freely through her clear olive skin. Flooded 
with emotion and excitement—the common attributes of 
twenty years, heaped up with a purpose, a vindictive goal, 
Etelvina prepared herself for the evening, in haste, gaiety 
and skillful sensitiveness. 

When at last the announcement came that Mr, Sudeen 
was waiting in the lobby, Etelvina gave herself one last 
satisfied glance in the mirror, sacrilegiously crossed herself 
and said aloud “Primero es la 
obligacion que la devocion.” 

Once in the cab Etelvina per- 
mitted herself to relax. Mr. 
Sudeen was admiring her, but 
little did she know that his 
prayer had been the same as hers 
before he met her in the hotel 
lobby. “I am so glad you called 
me, Senorita Gomez. I have 
often thought of you but feared 
to call you, knowing too well 
your idea of Americans.” 

“Oh, Senor, as to your being 
an American, you speak so 
smoothly the Spanish language. 
Even more so than do we native 
Quadaricans. Something tells me 
that you are not entirely’ 
Ameriran but that your 
country is more truly 
where you make the most 
money.”  Etelvina’s eyes 
twinkled with coquetry. 
She did not want to 
seem too wise. 

“Why did you say 
that? What makes you 
think so?” quickly came 
Mr. Sudeen’s answer, as 
his blue-gray eyes sud- 
denly attempted to pierce 
Etelvina’s care-free ex- 
pression. 

“Ts it not so?” laugh- 
ingly jested Etelvina, as 
she cosied herself in a | 
corner of the cab where } 
her eyes could look more 
freely at her companion. 

“Oh, it may be, and it ‘ = . 
may not. What do you know of either money or business?” 
asked Mr. Sudeen. 

“I know this much,” startled Etelvina as she lost her 
laughing expression and became suddenly serious. “I know,” 
she repeated definitely, that a revolution is to be financed in 
Quadarica. and I believe that you are financing it.” 

For a moment Mr. Sudeen threw aside his dignity, He 
laughed heartily. Just such a laugh as a large, portly-keen- 
witted man would laugh at something very ridiculous. 

Etelvina was angry. She hated to be made sport of. “You 
laugh at me? I will show you. I know that you are the 
secret fear of General Ferrarres. He is here to find out 
who you are, and to report your activities. He is also here 
to buy entirely new supplies and even uniforms for the army. 
I know your business. I can help you and I will, if you 
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will help me. If you will not, I will go to him, and tell 
him what I know. And be assured I know who you are!” 
defiantly argued Etelvina with true Latin fervor. 

Mr. Sudeen realized that Etelvina meant everything she 
said. He cut his laugh short and became so serious that the 
circles under his eyes became puffy, and calculation ejected 
from his every expression. His neatly gloved hands gripped 
at his gold-tipped cane, as if venting forth thoughts through 
their mechanical strength. 

“Um. Um.” He uttered. 

“Si, Si,” remarked Etelvina with a toss of her head and 
defiant twitch of her lips. 

“You called me to talk business, Senorita Gomez?” asked 
Mr. Sudeen with a side glance, as he released his cane from 
his right hand, and proceeded to smooth his bushy-grey 
moustache. “If so, let us proceed without further scruples.” 

Etelvina raised one shoulder a little higher than 
the other for just an instant as if to silently agree 
with him. Then she said, “Let me first suggest that 
we do not dine at a popular place, but rather go to 
some quiet little cafe such as you might suggest, 
knowing the city better than I do.” 

“Senorita, you are not only beautiful, but decidedly 
clever.” Picking up the speaking tube, Mr. Sudeen 
redirected the cab to Moquin’s on Twenty-third 
Street. 


_ Etelvina returned to her room that night 
from an evening spent in serious plotting, she 
was tired. Never before in her life had she known 
what serious thinking 
amounted to. Now she 
was toying with a gov- 
ernment, with millions 
of dollars, with lives and 

1 because she hated in- 
tensely and loved too 
‘much. 

Morning came with 
its reviving energy and 
Etelvina met smilingly 
the General and his sec- 
retary, Major Francisco 
‘Baron. They break- 
fasted together and Et- 
elvina was so pleasant 
that the General thought she had quite 
forgiven him and hoped she had for- 
gotten her former sweetheart, at least 
to the extent of being reconciled to his 
absence. 

Major Baron was of an untiringly 
loyal disposition to the General. He 
had a particular fascination for Etelvina which he kept 
buried within the recesses of his own heart. A glance here 
and there conveyed to Etelvina his admiration for her, but 
as the General was revengefully jealous she did not en- 
courage Major Barron. And more than that the Major had 
a wife and five children in Quadarica. 

The General was never seen without the Major, and the 
Major was entirely servile to his superior’s wishes. ‘They 
loved each other, these two Quadarican gentlemen. But the 
General loved himself the most of all. 

The breakfast conversation started with the General. 

“Francisco is leaving us tomorrow.” 

“Leaving us?” questioned Etelvina in true surprise and 
regret, 

“Yes, my dear, Senorita Etelvina,” sadly replied Fran- 
cisco. (Continued on Page 56, 
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ee ES SIR, yer Honor!” Lou 
Y faltered, diving for his hat 
which he had dropped. “We 


see’ed the ranger go o’er the hill towards 
Joe Weatherby’s huckleberry patch, 
actin’ suspicious-like. Bob says: ‘Lou,’ 
says he, ‘let’s see what that critter is 
arter. So we pussyfoots to where he 
went. An’ then we hears a shot. 

“We runs up an’ finds Smudge 
a-bendin’ o’er the big buck ‘what allus 
hangs out in yon berry patch. So we 
done arrested him, yer Honor; bein’ as 
we done caught him in the act an’ the 
constitushon says fer us to arrest crim- 
inals caught that-a-way. 

“N’ then, Joe Weatherby comes along 
an’ looks us over. An’ when we tells 
him about it, he says to the ranger, says 
he: “Tell it to the judge.’ An’ to us: 
‘Take him to jail, boys.” Which we done. 
An’ that’s all that’s to it, yer Honor.” 

“Ahem! Then step down and give 
yer brother a chance.” 

“Lou done said it all as I reccolect”’ ; 
Bob stammered, vainly trying to find a 
hiding place for his hat, “’cept that 
Marty says fer us to pick huckleberries 
now.” 

“Get down, ye Loon!” Ebenezer 
Duffle choked in his efforts to maintain 
his dignity; he twirled his goatee and 
blew his nose with a loud snort. 

From the far corner came a peal of 
unmistakable giggles. 

“Silence in the court room!” quav- 
ered the judge for the mth time. “Joe 
Weatherby!” he nodded to the wolfer, 
“Ye step up in the old bootblack stand 
and give yer testimony. Proceed!” 

Joe walked over to the witness stand, 
was sworn in, and proceeded. 

“Eros Smudge has been hangin’ 
around my place considerable of late. I 
tolerated him because he was a ranger. 
It puzzled me when he asked me a lot 
of questions about poaching; and did I 
know of any place in the valley where 
he could get booze? 

‘Sally, that’s my daughter, told me 
she didn’t like his looks or actions.” 
There was supreme satisfaction in that 
statement. “ ‘Better watch out for that 
man,’ she warned me. ‘I often see him 
snooping around our huckleberry patch. 
Maybe he’s after the big buck deer for 
his horns; you know they are the pret- 
tiest in the hills, Dad, and are worth a 
lot of money.’ 

“Yesterday, toward evening I thought 
I heard a shot and went out to investi- 
gate. It was only old Morrison splitting 
shake blocks. But when I turned around 
to go back home I heard a real shot from 
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the direction of the big berry patch just 
over the ridge. I ran over there to see 
which was which.” 

The judge nodded wisely. 
And then?” 

“T came onto the Benfield Boys, Lou 
and Bob, trussing up Smudge, your 
Honor. Of course, him being a ranger, 
I thought at first that he had caught 
the boys in the act of shooting the deer, 
and that the boys were tying him up so 
that they could ge away with the buck. 
I pointed my gun at them and told them 
to put up their hands. 

“ “But, Mr. Weathersby,’ Lou said 
to me, ‘We ain’t done nothing wrong. 
We heard shooting close by and when 
we came a-running, we saw the ranger 
bending over the deer. We arrested 
him, as free American citizens have the 
right to do when they catch a law- 
breaker in the act.’ 

“The ranger cursed somewhat scan- 
dalous and said they lied. I appointed 
myself umpire between them an investi- 
gated. That was easy since the ranger 
had a .30 caliber rifle while the Ben- 
field boys had only .22’s. All I had to 
do was to look at the bullet hole in the 
deer to find out who was guilty. 

“T am an expert on bullet holes, yer 
Honor. It was a .30 caliber bullet which 
killed the deer, and a soft-nosed one at 
that. The ranger had an empty cart- 
ridge in his rifle barrel still damp with 
powder smoke. And the rest of the 
bullets in his magazine were soft-nosed, 
too. On that evidence I told the boys 
to take him to jail. And that’s all I 
know about it, your Honor.” 

“Then ye’re excused,” wheezed the 
judge, and turned to the ranger on the 
defendant’s platform where in pre-alco- 
hol times the band was wont to play. 
“Now what have ye to argufy against 
that?” the gavel stabbed at Emos 
Smudge. 

“Tt’s all a frame-up!” the ranger 
shook his fat fist at the crowd. “You 
all simply want to railroad me! You 
wait till I tell my father. . .” 

“Jest now ye’re a-tellin’ it to the 
court.” Ebenezer plucked viciously at 
his goatee, and glared over his glasses. 
“‘An’ bein’ as ye need to be taught re- 
spect for the law, we imposes twenty- 
five dollars fine on ye fer contempt. An’ 
if ye want to make this court believe 
that them two jaspers o’er there who 


“Yeah? 
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look as if they was muzzy, has enough 
sense to frame anybody, ye has a pore 
opinion of the mentality of this court, 
fer which we fines ye twenty-five dol- 
lars more fer contempt. Look at them 
two,” he pointed at the twins who looked 
as if they were hunting a hole to crawl 
into. “Do you mean to tell me that 
them loons can frame anybody?” 

The delighted attendants choked, 
grunted, and chuckled. 

The judge snorted and drawled 
irately, “If the feminine element on the 
back bench don’t quit its giggling, I'll 


He paused abruptly as he caught a 
fleeting glimpse of Sally Weatherby’s 
curly head from behind Stumpy Gar- 
ver’s broad back. His face flushed and 
he fumbled with his necktie. His voice 
modulated somewhat as he asked the 
ranger, ““How come ye were away back 
yonder miles from yer post?” 

“They told me the Benfield’s were 
shooting deer and selling them to the 
moonshiners in the valley, so I followed 
them along. I wanted to get the deer 
poachers in the act and follow them to 
the bootlegger’s.” 

“Sounds fishy,’ commented his Honor 
with a frown. “Don’t know of ary still 
in this neck o’ the woods. Who are the 
‘they’ told ye that?” 

“Stumpy Garver and...” 

“Ye’re a dummed liar!” sputtered 
that individual from his seat in front of 
Sally Weatherby. 

The audience howled its glee; the 
gavel banged. 

“Silence, ye bunch of jackdaws!” the 
judge reprimanded them. “Now, who 
else is ‘they’ ?” 

The ranger squirmed, the moon face 
grew red, he looked uneasily toward 
the corner from which the girlish titters 
came. 

“I was sitting behind a bush, your 
Honor,” he explained haltingly. Sally 
Weatherby and Marty Benfield were 
talking close by. I heard Sally say that 
the boys ought to shoot the big buck 
deer that grazed in the huckleberry 
patch and take the antlers to town; it 
would bring at least a hundred dollars. 
And Marty said that her brothers were 
supplying the stills with venison. So I 
thought .. .” 

“Yeah? Did ye now?” the judge 
asked sarcastically. His voice sweetened. 
“Ts Sally and Marty here?” he inquired 
of the far corner. 

The girls stood up and started to 
come forward, but the judge said kindly, 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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HE Parsees are Persians who 

migrated into India when the 

Arabians overran the Persian 
Empire in the eighth century A. D. 
From that time to the present the Par- 
sees have preserved intact their national 
integrity and though 
numerically they are 
insignificant, their 
effect upon the en- 
tire structure of 
East Indian civili- 
zation has been most 
marked. In religion 
they are followers 
of Zarathustra (Zo- 
roaster), the Fire 
Prophet. Their sa- 
cred book is the 
Zend Avesta. The 
largest Parsee com- 
munity is to be 
found at Bombay, 
although there are 
small groups in 
nearly every large 
city of the Indian 
Empire. While the 
number of Parsees 
probably does not 
exceed one hundred 
thousand altogether, 
they represent one 
of the most devout, 
yet at the same time 
most progressive, el- 
ements in Oriental 
life. 

The Parsees are 
noted particularly 
for their honesty, 
their integrity in all 
business relations be- 
ing a proverb in the 
Orient. Crime is 
virtually unknown 
among them and 
their community life 
is ideal. In matters 





The Towers of Silence 


By Manly P. Hall 


The Parsees are most generous with 
their possessions and the existence of a 
single beggar in their midst would dis- 
grace the entire community. The ten- 
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the needy and improve the lot of all. 
The practicality of Parsee ethics is 
an excellent demonstration of the fact 
that adherence to an ancient religion 
does not result necessarily in its followers 
being stragglers in the march of human 
progress; for the 

Parsee is abreast of 

the most progressive 











of religion they are 

also exceptionally 

tolerant, gladly fra- 

ternizing with all 

just men irrespective of caste or creed. 
In India the Parsees are distinguished 
by their contributions to charity and 
public institutions, and in late years 
their superior intellectual qualities have 
been manifested in their rapid rise to 
positions of authority in law, medicine, 
banking, commerce and brokerage. For 
bankers ‘and brokers to be honest to a 
fault is an anomaly to the Western 
mind. In Asia, however, the unusual is 
not only possible but also to be expected. 
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Zoroaster. 


dency of this group of people to support 
civic movements and encourage educa- 
tion has done much toward the better- 
ment of East Indian living conditions. 
It is not uncommon for rich Parsees to 
bequeath their wealth to public institu- 
tions or direct that it be expended in 
the erection of public buildings or in the 
purchase of land for parks and recrea- 
tion centers. Neither militant nor ag- 
gressive, the Parsees live in simple humil- 
ity and gentleness,seeking but to serve 








spirit of the age. 
Several Parsees have 
been knighted by the 
British government 
for their distin- 
guished services in 
the interests of the 
Indian Empire, and 
the only two East 
Indians ever to sit 
in the House of 
Commons were Par- 
sees. Not only have 
Parsees been knight- 
ed, but in two in- 
stances, at least, 
have been elevated 
to the British peer- 
age. 

In personal ap- 
pearance the Parsees 
are remarkable for 
the natural dignity 
of their bearing, 
They are often tall 
in stature and in- 
clined to be slender, 
and if not of a de- 
cidedly ascetic or 
Uranian type are at 
least benign and Ju- 
piterian. Their skin 
is of rather olive 
hue, the features reg- 
ular and well chis- 
eled, and the men 
are addicted to the 
wearing of mus- 
taches. —The women 
are rather small in 
size. They are also 
very graceful and in 
common with most 
Asiatics have large 
and expressive eyes. In every Par- 
see community the status of woman is 
a very unusual one. She has never been 
subjected to the inhibitions of the pur- 
dah and has always traveled about un- 
veiled. She is mistress in her home and 
in all matters is accorded fair treatment. 
The domestic life of the Parsee is 
marked by concord and in every avenue 
of life there is a definite disinclination 
to contention or controversy. 

Zarathustrianism, the religion of the 
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Parsees, was revealed to Zoroaster, who 
lived between three and four thousand 
years ago. Like Jesus, Zoroaster began 
his public ministry in his thirtieth year. 
By first converting the King of Persia, 
Zoroaster accomplished in a compara- 
tivel short time the conversion of the 
entire nation. Zoroaster spent twenty 
years in the Persian deserts in fasting 
and meditation, living upon a sacred 
cheese that never grew moldy, it is said. 
At one time he also lived upon a holy 
mountain which was always surrounded 
by a ring of fire. There are two descrip- 
tions of the death of the Magus. Ac- 
cording to the first, 
he was carried to 
heaven by his fiery 






squatty towers where lie the Parsee dead. 
When the Parsee physician gives up 
his patient as incurable, then the priest 
is called, who performs for the dying 
man. the last rites of his faith, When 
death is presumed to have taken place, 
a dog is then brought into the presence 
of the corpse as additional verification 
of its occurrence and also to frighten 
away evil spirits. Among the Parsees 
there is a curious belief which decrees 
that children must be born on the ground 
floor of the house, for the upper stories 
are regarded as of a more lofty or ex- 
alted state and hence man must be born 
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For the edification of visitors, however, 
there is a small model tower in which is 
revealed the workings of this unusual 


mortuary procedure. Repeated efforts 
have been made to photograph these 
towers, also to enter them. In every 
instance, however, serious complications 
have resulted and tourists are put upon 
their honor not to violate the code of 
this sacred place. 

In the twentieth century it is impossible 
to torm any adequate concept of the orig- 
inal doctrines of Zarathustrianism nor 
can any authentic description of even the 
founder of the cult be discovered. The 
supposed likeness 
of Zoroaster repro- 
duced herewith is 








father, the king of 
the salamanders, 
who descended in 
a sheet of flame 
from the constella- 
tion of Orion. Ac- 
cording to the sec- 
ond version, he was 
killed while at 
prayer by a weapon 
hurled at him by 
an envious noble. 
This particular al- 
legory further re- 
lates that the mor- 
tally wounded 
Magnus threw his 
rosary at the noble, 
who was killed by 
the string of beads 
as though by a 
thunderbolt from 
heaven. 

Being Zoroastrians, the Parsees are 
consequently fire worshippers; or, more 
correctly, they revere the Deity under 
the symbol of fire. They also esteem the 
elements to be sacred, a viewpoint which 
might be expected to be the source of 
much embarrassment in the disposition 
of their dead. They will not bury the 
the dead in the earth lest the earth be 
polluted; they cannot cast the body 
into the water lest the water be con- 
taminated; they cannot leave the body 
exposed to the air lest the air be ren- 
dered foul thereby; and finally they 
cannot consume the body with fire; for 
being the most sacred of all the elements, 
fire must not be profaned. 

As a solution to this problem the 
Towers of Silence were erected. At 
Bombay these towers—the world’s most 
unique method of burial—are located in 
the midst of this beautiful park on Mala- 
bar Hill. A strange atmosphere, how- 
ever, is lent to the scene by the hundreds 
of vultures whose weight bends down 
the branches of the trees and who sit 
with beady eyes ever fixed upon the 








The Tower of Silence—Bombay. 


in the lowest place to emphasize his 
humility. To indicate its return again 
to this humble state, the body after death 
is taken back to the lower floor where it 
was born. The body is then placed upon 
an iron bier and -evered with cloths. 
When the time for the funeral arrives, 
a procession of priests and friends ac- 
companies the corpse to the Towers of 
Silence, where the remains are laid 
from view by the parapet of the tower, 
the tower being so fashioned as to sim- 
plify as much as possible the role played 
by the vultures. Since the deceased per- 
son no longer requires his body, the 
Parsee, consistent with its philosophy of 
utter charity, considers it proper that 
that which he ceases to need shall be- 
come the food of that which must still 
live. In a brief space of time the bones 
falling through specially prepared grat- 
ings, these bones are later disposed of, 
probably ultimately buried. 

It is extremely difficult to secure 
photographs of the Towers of Silence, 
for no one is permitted to enter them 
except the attendants who serve them. 


from an ancient 
bas-relief carved 
upon the surface of 
the living rock. In 
the carving the fea- 
tures are mutilated 
beyond recognition, 
but the solar nim- 
bus would suggest 
that it was gyigin- 
ally intended to de- 
pict Ahura-Mazda, 
the Persian Prin- 
ciple of Good. The 
mutilation of the 
features may have 
been the act 
either of some zeal- 
ous Zoroastrian 
(for the faith def- 
initely condemns 
idolatry) or the 
conquering Mohammedans. The figure, 
however, is generally regarded as the 
only likeness of the ancient Magus. 
Zoraster was said to have been born 
of an immaculate conception and escaped 
death in infancy by the intercession of 
divine beings. Many startling parallel- 
isms abound between Zarathustrianism 
and primitive Christianity, and no 
longer is there any doubt that the Chris- 
tians borrowed many of their philosophic 
concepts from the Zarathustrian theol- 
ogy, which is a dualism in monotheism 
and apparently established to combat 
the primitive pantheism of the Persian 
people. Zoroaster taught the existence 
of a supreme nature within which ex- 
isted two eternal beings—or, rather, one 
eternal being and a second who was 
ultimately to be absorbed into the na- 
ture of the first. The first of these 
beings, the Spirit of Good, was termed 
Ahura-Mazda; the second, the Spirit 
of Evil, was designated Ahriman. In 
their original state both Ahura-Mazda 
and Ahriman were good and beautiful 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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mately related to the welfare of 

man. The houses in which we live, 
and the furniture with which they are 
equipped, draw largely upon the forests. 
Heat derived from burning wood gives 
warmth to millions of people, and cooks 
their food as well. All modes of trans- 
portation—land, water and air—make 
use of wood to some extent. Telegraph, 
telephone and electric light wires are 
supported by former forest trees. Wood 
enters into the construction of fences, 
farm machinery and tools. The work- 
ers in mines operate in greater security 
because the roofs of the mines are sup- 
ported by wooden props. Forests check 
floods and erosion, and hence save soil, 
conserve water, improve navigation, and 


Prose: are in many ways inti- 





Canada—Land of Opportunity 


Third Article 
Forests and Fortunes 


By James Franklin Chamberlain 
Author of “The Continents and Their 
People,” “The Lure of Gold,” Etc. 


into canoes. Certain trees added to the 
food supply by furnishing nuts or fruits 
and the forests sheltered many animals 
which primitive man hunted for food, 
or he secured material from them for 
clothing. 

As agriculture developed, it became 
necessary to cut down and burn count- 
less trees in order to till the soil. Large 
areas, once heavily timbered, are now in 
farm lands, or are partially occupied 
by cities and towns. The removal of 
forests all over the civilized world is, 
in part, a response to a constantly in- 
creasing demand for wood. In many 
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tree growth. In the humid parts of the 
tropical zone forest growth is rank, but 
the kinds of timber there produced are 
not the kinds that are widely used. Of 
the few countries that produce surplus 
of valuable softwoods, Canada stands 
out prominently as one of these. 

When Europeans first settled in Can- 
ada, a large part of the entire area of 
the present Dominion was forested. Al- 
though great quantities of timber have 
been cut and in spite of the fact that a 
much larger amount has been destroyed 
by forest fires, about 25 per cent of the 
area of the Dominion is today classified 
as forest land. This amounts to some 
600,000,000 acres, about one-fourth of 
which carries timber of merchantable 
size. It is estimated that 60 per cent 
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add to potential power. News in all 
parts of the world is printed on paper 
made from trees, and wood fiber is used 
in the manufacture of a multitude of 
articles including artificial silk, known 
as rayon. Finally the forests attract us 
because of their grateful shade, their 
quiet beauty, their wild life and the 
uplift which we experience as a result 
of contact with them. 

For unknown centuries man made 
few uses of the forests. His crude huts 
were constructed from the limbs and 
the bark of trees. Logs were bound to- 
gether to form rafts, or were fashioned 
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countries the timber is used for com- 
mercial purposes or is destroyed by fire 
several times faster than it grows. Com- 
paratively few countries in the temper- 
ate zone have sufficient forest resources 
to meet their needs. As a result of this, 
the protection of forests and reforesta- 
tion are receiving much attention. 

On about one-fourth of the earth’s 
surface the average annual precipitation 
is less than twenty inches. On these 


areas forest growth is meagre. At high 
altitudes the average summer tempera- 
ture is below fifty degrees Fahrenheit. 
Under these conditions there is little 


of the original forest area has been 
burned, and 13 per cent has been cut. 

Except in the Niagara Peninsula, the 
southern part of the Prairie Provinces, 
and the far northern part of the Domin- 
ion, timber is quite generally distributed. 
Extending from the Pacific Coast east- 
ward across the Rocky Mountains, there 
is a large and valuable forest of coni- 
ferous trees, known as the Cordilleran 
Forest. The nature of this forest varies 
in different parts, depending chiefly 
upon temperature and precipitation con- 
ditions. In the coastal region of British 
Columbia there is heavy timber up to 
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3500 or even 4000 feet above sea level. 
Some of the trees, especially the Douglas 
fir, are very large, in many cases reach- 
ing a height of more than 200 feet, and 
a diameter in excess of six feet. A sec- 
ond forest belt extends in a broad curve 
from the Yukon River to the Great 
Lakes, and then northeastward to Lab- 
rador. In this forest the trees are largely 
coniferous. A third belt extends from 
Lake Huron south through southern 
Ontario and Quebec, 

and eastward to 


often co-operate in the work of driving. 
From Lake Superior eastward logs may 
be seen in many lakes and streams. 
Owing to the torrential character of 
many of the rivers of western Canada, 
and on account of the large size of the 
logs, cables and donkey engines are usu- 
ally employed in assembling the logs. 
By means of tractors and logging rail- 
ways the timber is transported to the 
mills. On the Pacific Coast lumbering 
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by all other countries combined. Smaller 
quantities are shipped to many parts 
of the world. 

When we pick up a newspaper we 
are handling a bit of one or more forest 
trees, for newsprint is now made of 
wood pulp. A single issue of a metro- 
politan Sunday paper requires the wood 
of many trees. More than one-half of 
all the wood pulp made in North 
America, is produced in the Dominion. 
The first wood pulp 
mill in Canada was 
built about the year 





the Atlantic Coast. 
This is a mixed forest 
of hardwoods and 
softwoods. 

Although Canada 
has large quantities 
of hardwoods, such as 
the sugar maple, the 
yellow birch and the 
white elm, the soft- 
woods amount to 
about 80 per cent of 
the total. In British 
Columbia the Doug- 
las fir, western cedar, 
spruce and western 
hemlock are the chief 
trees. In the northern 
part of the Prairie 
Provinces the spruce 
and the white pines 
lead, and in the east the white pine, 
white spruce and balsam fir are the most 
important. 

In the early days the eastern portions 
of the country furnished all of the lum- 
ber, and although the industry has 
steadily moved westward, it is today 
still very important in eastern Canada. 
The following table shows the esti- 
mated amount of saw timber in each 
of the provinces, as of 1926. 


Saw MareriaAt In 1926 1n M.B.F- 
10,470,500 


Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 19,284,500 
Quebec 51,374,000 
Ontario ........................_ 21,632,000 
Manitoba 2,314,000 
Saskatchewan 7,642,000 
Alberta 16,012,000 

329,151,000 


457,880,000 


In eastern Canada lumbering is 
largely a seasonal operation. The trees 
are felled in the fall and winter, and as 
a rule are carried to the nearest stream 
or lake on sleighs drawn by horses, al- 
though in some cases tractors are em- 
ployed for this purpose. In the spring 
the logs, each bearing the stamp of the 
company to which it belongs, are 

driven” to the mills. Several companies 


Canadian Log Farm—Quebec 


is carried on at all seasons of the year. 

The total value of the forest products 
of Canada is enormous. The average 
annual value, including the value of 
paper, is now more than $450,000,000. 
The industries growing out of the use 
of wood give employment to a vast army 
of persons. This activity involves an 
investment of well toward $1,000,- 
000,000. 

As the population of Canada is rela- 
tively small, the exportation of wood 
and wood products is large. The first 
shipment of lumber to Europe took 
place in 1667. Today the exports of 
forest products amounts to about one- 
fourth, by value, of the total value of 
all exports. The United States is Can- 
ada’s chief customer, buying more of 
these commodities than are purchased 


TOTAL VALUE OF PRIMARY 


ITEMS 1922 
Firewood $38,228,702 
Ties 13,215,986 
Poles, posts, etc................. . 3,507,779 
Mining timber 1,721,025 
Wood for distillation 479,299 
Logs sawn 55,066,273 
Pulpwood used 40,375,599 
Pulpwood exported 10,359,762 
Other exports 7,041,593 
Miscellaneous products...... 850,078 


1870, at Windsor 
Mills, in the Province 
of Quebec. This prov- 
ince leads in the in- 
dustry today, with 
Ontario second in im- 
portance. Looking 
westward from the 
top of the Peace 
Tower in the city of 
Ottawa, one sees an 
enormous pile of wood 
called by the citizens 
“Eddy’s wood pile.” 
Wood from this pile 
is steadily being con- 
verted into pulp and 
paper, and is as stead- 
ily being replenished 
from the forests. 
There are paper mills on the St. Maur- 
ice River in the province of Quebec, 
and at many other places in Canada. 


Canada did not begin to export paper 
until after 1900. In 1910 the value of 
the annual exports had reached $2,000,- 
000. Ten years later this had increased 
to $53,000,000. At the close of the 
next decade the value was nearly 
$88,000,000, and in 1927 it had reached 
the enormous total of $129,637,687. 
This single item among the forest prod- 
ucts of Canada, ranks ranks second to 
wheat as an export. 

The United States leads the world 
in the consumption of paper, using about 
180 pounds per capita yearly. By way 
of comparison, it may be noted that the 
people of China use less than one pound 


FOREST PRODUCTS — 1922-1925 


1923 1924 1925 
$38,723,272 $39,336,771 $39,515,657 
13,228,547 14,251,450 14,491,557 
4,866,579 5,478,155 5,675,907 
1,615,667 1,296,710 1,249,021 
540,541 562,525 463,316 
69,352,821 83,141,692 71,854,926 
43,594,592 44,241,582 48,012,602 
13,525,004 13,536,058 14,168,935 
10,855,881 10,435,536 10,096,344 
1,156,487 838,231 3,747,602 
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per capita each year. As might be ex- 
pected, the chief market for Canada’s 
pulp and paper is the United States, 
which country takes about four-fifths of 
these materials shipped from the Do- 
minion. 

The larger part of the wood pulp is 


Paper of the finest quality is made by 
the soda process, and poplar, basswood 
and willow are used almost exclusively 
for this purpose. About two cords of 
wood are required to make one ton of 
pulp. The paper comes from the ma- 
chine in sheets, which are dried on hot 














Nelson Mills. Typical Small Lumber Plant—New Brunswick 


converted into newsprint, but there are 
many other important products. Paper 
cartons are widely used as containers. 
In the majority of cases our purchases 
at the shops are wrapped in paper. We 
use paper on the roofs of countless 
houses, and on the walls and ceilings 
of rooms. Paper plates, cups, spoons, 
and caps for milk bottles are in use. 
Wood pulp enters into the construction 
of linoleum, phonograph records, dyna- 
mite and artificial silk, known as rayon. 

In converting wood into pulp four 
general processes are employed, one of 
which is mechanical and the others 
chemical. The wood to be used is cut 
into lengths of two or four feet, after 
which the bark is removed by machinery. 
In the mechanical process, the sticks are 
held by hydraulic pressure against rap- 
idly revolving grindstones, with the 
length of the stick parallel to the width 
of the stone. Water constantly washes 
the stone and carries away the pulp, 
which is stored in vats until it is made 
into paper. 

The chemical processes are known as 
the “sulphite,” “sulphate” and “soda.” 
In the composition of wood about 50 per 
cent is a substance called cellulose, which 
makes splendid paper. The chemicals 
dissolve the cellulose, and also remove 
the fats and resins in the wood. After 
being peeled, the wood is cut into small 
chips, and is then fed into steel tanks 
called “digestors,” where is it cooked. 
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cylinders and smoothed on cold ones. 
The paper is then wound into rolls or 
cut into smaller sheets. 


The utilization of the timber in the 
forests of Canada is closely related to 
her vast and widely distributed water 
power. This is used in floating the 
logs, converting them into lumber, and 
in the manufacture of pulp and paper as 
well. On both the east and the west 
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coasts there are ports conveniently situ- 
ated with respect to forest areas. 

Annually the Canadian forests suffer 
large loss because of forest fires, most 
of which are avoidable. These fires de- 
stroy millions of dollars worth of tim- 
ber, and in addition, much other prop- 
erty. From 1922 to 1926 the acreage of 
merchantable timber thus destroyed 
yearly amounted to 742,772 acres. A still 
larger acreage of young growth and cut- 
over land was burned. 

Profiting by the mistakes of older 
countries, the Dominion is giving in- 
creased attention to forest protection, to 
reforestation and to the introduction of 
trees on the prairies. A large part of the 
forest land is in the hands of the Crown, 
which makes it comparatively easy to 
carry on these lines of conservation 
work. The forest rangers usually travel 
in pairs. Some make their rounds on 
foot, some on horseback and others in 
boats. The airplane is now playing an 
important part in the rapid location of 
fires. Roads, trails, telephone lines look- 
outs and supply stations have multiplied 
during recent years, 

Licenses to cut timber on Crown or 
Provincial lands, are issued by the gov- 
ernment. The trees must be cut to a 
certain diameter limit, and the brush dis- 
posed of, so as to permit of the growth 
of young trees and thus decrease the 
danger of fire. There are several gov- 
ernment nurseries from which trees are 
distributed to those who will plant them. 
It is hoped that this will materially 
change the appearance of the prairies. 
As the trees grow they will serve as a 
protection against the cold winds of 
winter. Government aid is given through 


(Continued on Page 64) 





Gatineau Mills, Canadian International Paper Co. Paper Machines. Dry End. 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS ? 


When Diverging Lines Meet 


By Trebor Selig 








fication are terms which denote 

opposing ideas. One may doubt 
the success of combining the two in any 
useful effort. They seem wholly incom- 
patible. In an investment sense, they 
indicate opposing plans of procedure. 
One cannot, it would seem, concentrate 
and diversify his investments at the same 
time and in the same operation. Yet, 
that is precisely what in being done in 
the investment trust, 

Everyone is now familiar with the 
theory and practice of the investment 
trust. It has been in successful operation 
in England for many years, but has but 
recently become popular and of general 
interest in the United States. Within 
the last two years or so nearly 150 such 
concerns have been established in this 
country. During 1928 fourteen were in- 
corporated in California and eighteen 
others authorized to sell their securities 
here. 

Briefly told, the whole purpose of the 
investment trust is to concentrate indi- 
vidual funds of investment money into 
one common pool and invest it in a 
widely diversified list of securities. Each 
individual participant in the pool owns 
a proportionate share in each of the 
diverse investments purchased with the 
funds thus amassed. It opens to the 
relatively small investor an opportunity 
for diversification of his holdings not 
possible otherwise. It brings to him in- 
vestment advantages his individual total 
of capital could not command. 

Every investor well knows the sound- 
ness of the old adage which cautions 
against putting all one’s eggs in one bas- 
ket. All of us know that the law of 
averages is a potent factor in the busi- 
ness of keeping one’s money safely ard 
profitably at work. We are well aware 


(—testion ar tee and diversi- 


that the wider the scope of an invest- 
ment list the greater will be the stability 
of income. Profits balance losses in such 
a case. If accident befalls one basket, 
the others remain intact. This is the 
theory of the investment trust, and it is 
unquestionably sound. 

As in most affairs, however, there is 
a personal factor, @ human element, in- 
volved which must be considered quite 
apart from the abstract theory of the 
thing. In practical application and op- 
eration in the investment trust, this 
human element is of far greater impor- 
tance than the fundamental purpose, the 
basic idea, and the methods of opera- 
tion. Concentration of working capital 
is achieved by the pooling of funds; di- 
versification of investment must be ac- 
complished by the trustees of the pool. 

Unless expert ability, constant watch- 
fulness and unswerving integrity are ex- 
ercised in the administration of the trust, 
its chances of success are no more de- 
pendable than the chances of success in 
nicking the right number while the rou- 
lette wheel is spinning. Pooling funds 
is mechanical. Buying securities is a 
highly specialized science. When the 
trust funds are administered by trust- 
worthy and capable officers, the invest- 
ment trust has peculiar and notable ad- 
vantages to the investor of limited cap- 
ital. 

California’s Corporation Commission 
has made a most yaluable contribution 
to American finance by its studious an- 
alysis of this, to Americans, relatively 
new investment vehicle. It has set up 
a code involving eighteen points for the 
guidance of such an enterprise in this 
State. California’s laws give this com- 
mission powers which make possible such 
regulation to a far greater degree than 
exists in other states. It is the first and 


most comprehensive constructive effort 
of the kind in this country. 

And the first two items in this code 
are directed toward assuring business in- 
tegrity, good character and financial re- 
sponsibility on the part of the officers 
of such a concern, and assuring all of 
those qualifications plus proven com- 
petency on the part of those intrusted 
with the administration of the invest- 
ments. Integrity is essential to the safe 
custody of the funds and the determina- 
tion of policy. Integrity and technical 
skill are essential to the conduct of a 
sound and profitable investment pro- 
gram for the employment of the funds. 

The manager of such a trust must 
know all of the factors involved in the 
many securities open for investment. He 
must know which are best and he must 
know how long they continue so. He 
must keep constantly advised of the con- 
dition of properties and businesses in 
which his pool owns interests, and he 
must be keenly alert to market trend and 
to public investment consciousness. He 
must know when and at what price to 
sell securities held and when and at 
what price to buy others. He must be 
a proven expert in the science of keeping 
money profitably employed. 

When Mr. Average Citizen is solic- 
ited in California to buy shares in an 
investment trust he will know that the 
State’s Corporation Commission has con- 
sidered its personnel and its plan of op- 
eration sound. But he should determine 
for himself that the men behind it are 
those whom he would trust with his 
money; that the types of investments 
held or proposed to be dealt in are those 
commendable to him, and that the actual 
buying and selling of securities is con- 
ducted by men of integrity, discretion 
and proven ability. 








or 


RAINBOWS 


By Ourca VALERIA RUEDY 
LEADEN sky! Wild drenching showers fall! 


Not one small patch of blue! 


Then suddenly a rainbow arches high!— 


(My rainbow, smiles from you!) 


VISION 


By Jessie E. WiLiiaMs 
HOEVER would have lilacs at his door, 


And on his fair estate the tulip tree 


Must know their fragrance first within his heart, 
Their branches waving in his dreams must see. 
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LFRED BERNHARD NOBEL, the 
donor of five annual prizes of 
$40,000 each which are awarded 

for having conferred “the greatest bene- 
fit on mankind,” was an idealist with a 
practical, universal type of mind. 


Born in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1833, 
he came to America at the age of 17, 
and worked for four years with John 
Ericsson, the designer of the ““Mon1Tor” 
of Civil War fame. Receiving some in- 
struction in chemistry from his father, 
he was always experimenting with ex- 
plosives. He became a fine linguist, a 
thoroughly trained engineer, and spent 
some time in Russia after leaving the 
United States. Later he went to Paris 
and from there to Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy, where he perfected 
his many inventions and established fac- 
tories. It is of record that the majority 
of his discoveries were purely accidental. 
While trying out some theory he often 
found new truths in chemical combina- 
tions which were capable of practical 
demonstration and use. 


Alfred Nobel’s life was spent at cross- 
purposes. He invented and manufac- 
tured on a large scale the most destruc- 
tive agencies known to man, but always 
with the intent of conferring the great- 
est benefits. He was literally heart- 
broken when he found that dynamite 
would increase instead of diminish the 
fighting instinct in nations. He hoped 
to make war so terribly destructive that 
no people would ever resort to force to 
settle a dispute. Instead of that he lived 
to see his inventions used to increase 
the fighting efficiency of both land and 
sea armaments. This was a source of 
constant grief to him, and he sought in 
his will to counteract all destructive 
tendencies he had unwittingly fostered 
by leaving his vast fortune to the Nobel 
Foundation which awards cash prizes to 
those who have done the best work in 
chemistry, physics, medicine, literature 
and peace. 


The conflicting elements in his mental 
make-up reacted upon the physical until 
a frail boy grew into a semi-invalid man- 
hood, studious, shy, and quite a recluse 
socially. It is claimed that he paid a 
hurried visit to California in the ex- 
perimental stage of his inventions. Be 
that as it may, he had many trying ex- 
periences before a way was found to 
make nitro-glycerine and dynamite safe 
commodities for ordinary handling. It 
is said that when he appeared in New 
York with his satchel filled with what 
he called “blasting oil” (liquid nitro- 
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A Militant Idealist 


By Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 
Associate Editor 


glycerine) he was not considered a de- 
sirable tenant in the hotels and lodging- 
houses. The stuff he carried had a bad 
reputation and business men were prone 
to laugh at his claims for his inventions. 
None of the financiers could see any 
money industrially in dynamite and 
nitro-glycerine, and army men _ were 
rather slow to experiment with an un- 
known substance of such dangerous pos- 
sibilities. 

In these circumstances a few ventur- 
some souls thought that California with 
its mining and railroad problems might 
be a good place to try out Nobel’s the- 
ories. According the first dynamite man- 
ufactured in the United States was 
made in San Francisco at a spot in what 
is now the southwestern corner of Gold- 
en Gate Park, then an unoccupied sand 
dune. Here ten pounds of dynamite 
was manufactured in an improvised 
shack, but no one had the courage to 
explode it. Finally it was taken over to 
Lime Point and blown up under U. S. 
Government supervision. Alfred Nobel 
was until 1885 a shareholder in the 
California Giant Powder Company 
which grew out of these early try-outs. 

Much of the money forming the 
Nobel Foundation which pays $40,000 
each year to the winners of the five 
prizes awarded by the various commit- 
tees administering the fund was not 
only made in the United States, but in 
California. 


Alfred Nobel’s life was full of tur- 
moil not only because of the suspicion 
and fear inspired by his occupation, but 
because of the ceaseless, long-drawn out 
litigation growing out of his patents in 
many countries. He was never free 
from embarrassment of one sort or an- 
other. The skepticism and _ ridicule 
heaped upon his claims to original dis- 
coveries were enough to break the spirit 
of a less fearless soul. The head of 
the great house of Dupont and Com- 
pany once wrote of Nobel’s explosives: 
“Tt is only a matter of time when any 
man using these inventions will lose his 
life.” The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany issued a solemn warning to all its 
agencies against transporting or hand- 
ling these new explosives, and when they 
were offered to mine owners in Cali- 
fornia, the pick and shovel men pro- 
tested their use on the ground that they 
would be out of a job. At first the Cen- 


tral Pacific Railroad builders could not 
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induce any one except the Chinese em- 
ployed in the tunnels to use the Nobel 
products. 


Curiously enough the making of high- 
grade explosives seems to be a gentle- 
man’s occupation. The men engaged in 
these enterprises are highly cultured, 
and usually very good looking, with 
charming personalities. They have the 
manner and polish of cultural life and 
are quick to respond to all humanitarian 
demands. Their families are prominent 
in leadership of the communities where 
they live; and their citizenship and 
patriotism is of a high quality. Such a 
man was Alfred Nobel. He never mar- 
ried. At his death a complicated situa- 
tion confronted the executors of his will. 
Family interests had to be considered, 
and there was so much wrangling over 
the requirements of awards specified 
that the establishment of the Nobel 
Foundation was not accomplished until 
1898, three years after the death of the 
donor. The king of Sweden, as the titu- 
lar head of the Swedish Academy, 
charged with the administration of the 
fund and the awarding of all except 
the Peace Prize, finally brought order 
out of chaos in the promulgation of the 
“Code of Statutes,” in 1900, which de- 
fines the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the Foundation funds. All Europe 
rejoiced and the people of Sweden de- 
clared that the “Long hammer of Thor 
was to work again among the giants.” 
It is most fortunate that the royal house 
of Sweden is composed of men of high 
cultural achievements, and a real love 
of learning. 

The most troublesome of all the 
prizes has been that of Literature. 
Sneers and ridicule, senseless opposition, 
and interminable arguments mark the 
working out of a feasible plan. The 
writing fraternity is proverbially tem- 
peramental, and the task of the admin- 
istrators has been difficult. —The awards 
have been made with characteristic 
Swedish caution with the result that 
only successful writers have been fav- 
ored. It is argued that Nobel intended 
to recognize the struggling genius in- 
stead of rewarding established effort. 
Whatever the intent, the award makes 
the name and fame of anyone receiving 
it. There are no mercenary or commer- 
cial considerations and the Nobel Com- 
mittee of Awards are men and women 
of unquestioned integrity and ability. 
They are selected without regard to 
nationality or academic affiliations. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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IT WANDERS FORTH NO MORE THE MINER 
















A SPIRIT floats among the Autumn bronzes NTO the heart of the earth he pries, 
That brings sweet peace and quiet, restful love; For gold, where often no gold lies; 
This spirit has compassion on us mortals, Holding his puny flickering lamp, 
For it descends from regions far above Down in the dark and damp. 
The world in which we move and have our being. . . In running streams, 
A world from which we sometime will depart. . . He seeks gold gleams. 
A world that holds much care and disappointment 
And many a longing and a lonely heart. But let me find one nugget pure, 
This spirit a er Within myself, which can endure 
= aes Ee & ——— F “es The steady blue of a searching flame, 
It lingers where the forest giants dwell, ° . 
° ’ And will not melt to shame; 

It broods above the foothills and the mountains, a pa 
The desert places know it very well. Pp y; ps 

- God, let me die! 
And as it moves toward the western ocean, 
It mingles with the wind that seeks that shore, By Jessie JOHNSTON Fretz. 





And when it rests upon the sand-strewn beaches, 
It is content and wanders forth no more. 






CALL OF THE WEST 





By Bette WILEY GUE. 





ON’T you hear the West a callin’ 







THE OVERLAND BEAR From the shores of Sunset Seas? 
Don’t you hear the palms a swishin’, 
EAR “The Golden Gate” is a grizzly bear, As they rustle in the breeze? 





The symbol of savagery; 
Asnarl in the middle of the railroad track 
He stands eternally. 
But the Overland with its precious freight 
Still holds the right-of-way, 
Its worth well-grounded as the cypress trees 
Of wind-swept Monterey. 





See the great sequoias beckon, 
“Reachin’ out to welcome you, 
As their hoary heads uplifted, 
Seem to comb the heavenly blue? 









Hear the mountain ranges tell you, 
Of the treasure that they hold? 

See the wheat fields of the valleys, 
Sending back the sunlight’s gold? 







With thought as lofty as the tallest pines 
That are marching up the hills, 
With dreams as dainty as the maiden-hair 









Secluded by the rills, Don’t you hear the song birds callin’, 
It brings to the valley of heart’s desire In their gladness, as they sing? 

The gold of all that’s best, Can’t you almost “feel” the fragrance, 
The striving, the attaining life, That the orange blossoms bring? 





Indigenous to the West. 





Listen to the fields of poppies, 
By PaMELIA PEARL JONES. Callin’ to you o’er the breeze, 
From this land of Nature’s bounty, 
Here beside the Western Seas. 







| BECAUSE OF YOU 





By Joun H. Tupper. 





F I HAVE had a guiding star in life, 
That guiding star the truth has been: 


If I have had an inspiration true, THEME FOR A JAPANESE MELODY 
I’ve known its worth because of you. 








HE IS as beautiful as the eastern sun, 













Because of you, I’ve drunk of Life’s full cup, As the proud white peacock spreading his glorious fan, 
A cup that very full has been— As the many patterned gold traceries on the temple walls, 
And I do cherish ev'ry moment true; And the mystery that broods over the moonlit desert; 
These moments were—because of you. Heavy silken garments wrap her slenderness, 
. And pearls shine like stars in the night of her hair. 

The truths that in my very soul are burned A pH perfume, intangible g 
he linger a oe Caught my senses and sent my brain awhirl with love 

very part of ali that > sal Go As if myriad worlds were falling through space, 
Throughout the years—because of you. I among them, lost 





By Arice HAWTHORNE GorTON. By Isopet STONE. 
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“Camp Lincoln, 
“South Fork of John Day’s River, 
“April 17, 1864. 
ae IR: For the information of 

S the General commanding the 

District, I have the honor to 
submit the following report of events 
which have transpired in this vicinity 
since my _ arrival: 

“With fifteen 
men of the cavalry 
detachment under 
my command I 
reached Canyon 
City on the 19th 
of March last, and 
learned that a few 
days previous about 
one hundred ani- 
mals (mules and 
horses) had been stolen from 
Mr. Davis’ ranch, two miles 
below the town, and about half 
of them driven off into the 
mountains to the westward. 
Mr. Davis, with about thirty 
men, was in pursuit of them 
with a few days’ supplies. . . . 
On the 22nd a messenger ad- 
vised me that Mr. Davis had 
returned for provisions and re- 
inforcements, having tracked 
the animals to the vicinity of 
Harney Lake, where they had 
found much Indian sign, and 
where twenty of the pursuing 
party were encamped awaiting 
supplies. I was further informed 
that a party of thirty men 
would go out from Canyon 
City immediately to assist in 
carrying on the pursuit. I immedi- 
ately wrote the chief of the party 
requesting that a guide be sent me, that 
I might meet and co-operate with them. 
.. + On the 24th with eighteen men 
and twenty days’ supplies I began the 
march. We reached Harney Valley 
about sixty miles south of Canyon City, 
on the 30th. We found a body of fifty- 
four citizens under command of C. H. 
Miller, whom they had elected as cap- 
tain.” 

So read sections of the first portion 
of a report made by Lieutenant James 
A. Waymire, then adjutant of the 
First Oregon Cavalry, stationed at The 
Dalles. Serving as a Corporal under 
Lieutenant Waymire was Joseph D. 
Myers, then a youth of twenty-five. 

Today at the age of eighty-nine he 
retains a very clear picture of C. H. 





Joaquin MILLER 
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Fighting the Indians with Joaquin Miller 


An Interview with Joseph D. Myers 


By Beatrice B. Beebe 


Miller, mentioned in the report as lead- 
er of the civilians, the man who was 
later to become known throughout the 
world as the POET of the SIERRAS. 

‘The country in which the soldiers 
under Waymire, coming from The Dal- 
les, and the volunteer company under 
Miller, coming from Canyon City, met 
to combine forces against the Indians 
was made up of a number of valleys, 
dry during the winters but fed by 
streams of the melting mountain snows 
during the warmer portions of the year. 

As the party progressed they fre- 
quently sighted Indian horsemen at a 
distance, and on many occasions found 
traces of Indian encampment. Among 
these latter were bones and bits of half- 





Joseph D. Myers at His Home, Eugene, Oregon. 


cooked horseflesh. The number of 
abandoned furs and blankets and the 
fresh remains of fires all pointed to the 
fact that the Indians had decamped in 
haste. Their trails led ever toward the 
mountains to the west, 

Finally, in the early dawn of April 
7th, smoke arising about three miles 
from where the whites were camped, 
caused Waymire to send four of his 
men under Sergeant Casteel to investi- 
gate and report as scon as possible, fol- 
lowing Waymire’s men and the citizens 
under Joaquin Miller. 

Indian tracks were thick over the val- 
ley, but by this time the horses of the 
whites were worn out and half starved, 
so progress was necessarily slow. 

The trail led at length to a gulch. 
About a hundred yards from this a body 
of Indian horsemen filed out of a nar- 
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row canyon and took position on a prom- 
inent ridge—a point that extended down 
almost to the gulch and was covered 
with a thick growth of. sage brush. 

It was plainly evident that the Indians 
had been surprised and had determined 
to stop the further progress of the 
whites, as they realized if the whites 
gained the canyon, through which it 
was necessary to pass to reach the level 
country beyond, the latter, although 
few in numbers, could hold it against 
even a large force. 

Meanwhile Sergeant Casteel and his 
four men had been taken by the Indians. 
It was later learned that the men had 
been killed but that Sergeant Casteel 
escaped and made his way to southern 
Oregon. The Indians at Klamath Falls 
claimed to have followed him some 200 
miles to the Umatilla Reserve, 
where they killed him. 

Waymire opened fire on the 
red men and an all-day skir- 
mish followed. In the late 
morning, with the odds greatly 
against them, the whites de- 
cided to make an effort to gain 
a hill about three-quarters of 
a mile to the east, which would 
afford a spot of comparative 
safety. 

Accordingly, Corporal My- 
ers and five men were ordered 
to take that hill at all hazards. 
One of Miller’s men had been 
wounded by an Indian bullet 
earlier in the day, and a phy- 
sician and six of the civilians 
had carried him to a bench on 
one side of the hill. Toward 
this spot the whites, many of them on 
foot, their horses having been wounded, 
made as rapid a march as possible. 

It was feared that the Indians had 
already reached the other side. The 
whites must take that hill or they would 
be lost. Myers and his men reached 
there just in time, and met the Indians 
at the top, making it only by a few 
seconds. 

On the top of this hill was a huge 
rock, large enough to hide a company 
of horsemen. If the Indians had made 
that it would have been all up with 
Myers and his soldiers. Here the re- 
mainder of the whites soon joined them 
for about an hour’s rest. 

Just after the battle thirty-seven In- 
dians marched by on horses, but their 
supply of ammunition was running low, 
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Forestry and its Influences 


HE people of California are de- 
pendent upon the carrying out of 

a comprehensive forestry program 

not alone for their immediate protection, 


but also for the future development and 
very existence of our State. 


In the absence of a well established 
practical forestry program, supported by 
public opinion and sufficient means, our 
State’s vital interests of every character 
are year by year losing the fight and in 
a comparatively short time this will be- 
come so evident that even those who are 
pre-occupied in personal and self-profit- 
able pursuits will be forced to lend a 
hand in an almost vain endeavor to re- 
pair the damage to the State resulting 
from a lack of forestry consciousness on 
the part of our people. 


Many still cling to the idea that for- 
estry in California is solely a lumber 
problem. That trees are grown to be cut 
down and that logging ventures neces- 
sarily mean a removal of the forests, the 
land then to be devoted to other prac- 
tices or entirely abandoned. Insofar as 
it concerns the welfare of the State and 
the Nation, lumbering is but an inci- 
dental feature of the whole forestry 
problem. True, it is considered econom- 
ically sound and necessary to dispose of 
mature trees for commercial purposes, 
yet their cutting and removal should in 
most instances be based on what might 
be termed a crop basis. 


The continued welfare of our state 
requires that during the period necessary 
for the development of the successive 
stages of forest growth adequate care 
and protection be given to these areas. 


The most important feature of for- 
estry in California is its relation to our 
state water problem. This concerns our 
immediate and future welfare. The his- 
tory of California’s agriculture has been 
and is being written in water. The two 
natural elements or phenomena that has 
shaped California’s natural development 
is Our state wide rainfall and vegetation. 
These elements have brought California 
to a comparative position of the first 
rank when the world’s most favorite 
places are considered. Vegetation, inso- 
far as it relates to forest, brush and 
ground cover, forms nature’s great stor- 
age reservoir and water regulating sys- 
tem, 

To insure our state’s future and pres- 
ent needs, a proper balance must be 
maintained between the rainfall and 
vegetation. Fortunately for us the rain- 
fall is in no manner dependent upon 

uman appreciation of the needs of or 


By Fred G. Stevenot 


Director Department of Natural Re- 
sources, State of California. 


support in that direction, although our 
people are mindful of its beneficent 
value. 

Our chief concern is maintaining a 
proper ratio as between rainfall and veg- 
etation. Should we fail in this and to 
any great extent alter nature’s plan, our 
State’s maximum development will be 
recorded during the life of children liv- 
ing today. 

The great scourge of conservation has 
always been fire. Forests cut down for 
immediate profits, lands cleared for graz- 
ing, swamps drained for agricultural 
uses are unnecessarily subjected to fire. 
We cannot and must not hinder the 
willingness of our people to develop and 
utilize the resources of our State to their 
full extent. This will go on, fostered 
and directed by intelligence, to a degree 
far beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions, provided, however, that a well bal- 
anced and practical forestry program is 
carried out. 

In visualizing California’s present and 
future needs one must consider the im- 
portance of recreation in all its phases, 
outing, camping, fishing and hunting, 
with health measures added to the list. 
All equally dependent upon a state wide 
forestry program. 

We have reached a point in the de- 
velopment of California wherein we 
must face evident facts that are no 
longer debatable as to their signifi- 
cance, for the face of the globe is 
dotted with the grave marks of 
departed civilizations, many of them 
traceable to the failure to observe funda- 
mentals of forestry. Perhaps we are free 
from the danger of conquering hosts 
from beyond our borders, but we live in 
constant danger of the gradual encroach- 
ment of the satanic agency of fire that 
like diseases eats into the most virile of 
constitutions. 

Millions of acres of potential forest 
lands in California are covered with 
brush, Nature’s last recourse to protect 
our sloping hills. The apparent lack of 
value of this forest substitute invites in- 
cendiarism and a minimum of effort to 
prevent and suppress fires when these 
areas are threatened by fire. These lands, 
unless restored to productiveness and 
their value considered will always invite 
destruction. 

A plan of control or ownership where 
practical and necessary should be worked 
out in regard to these lands as a means 


of protecting our watersheds. Munici- 
palities and irrigation districts might 
well consider this question as a feature 
of their water program. The State is 
vitally interested in the whole question. 
No state wide plan of water conserva- 
tion can be complete without taking into 
consideration the element of forestry and 
the influence of forestry upon ground 
erosion is a matter to be considered by 
the engineer in planning retaining reser- 
voirs. Added to this question is the sup- 
plementary value of vegetation, impor- 
tant as regulating the stream flow be- 
yond the capacity of any retaining reser- 
voir, and meeting the needs of the lands 
below. 

Well covered hills surrounding our 
alluvial valleys permit of gradual perco- 
lation of the rainfall into the water stra- 
tum underlying the tillable surface areas. 

The cost of adequate protection is rel- 
atively low as compared with the means 
necessary to protect city property against 
fire. The submission of the following 
figures, representing yearly expenditures 
over a seven year period by the Federal 
government, most fittingly illustrates the 
point. For within the confines of the 
National Forests, located in California, 
in an area of approximately 24,000,000 
acres with an estimated value of $300,- 
000,000 in resources, there was ex- 
pended for fire prevention and suppres- 
sion an average of $698,638 per year. 
This represents an annual expenditure 
equal to .23 of one per cent on the value 
of resources or at a cost of approximately 
2.9 cents per acre. 

The State figures, based upon the 
same analysis of the highest cost of fire 
prevention and suppression in an area of 
17,000,000 acres during the year 1928, 
represented an annual expenditure of 
.013 of one per cent and at a cost of 
one and one-third cents per acre. This 
low rate of cost suggests in view of pre- 
vailing conditions and the possibilities 
of providing for adequate fire protection, 
that our people undertake the support of 
an adequate forestry program to meet 
our state’s needs. 





HEALTH HAS MONEY VALUE 


Good health not only pays substantial 
dividends in human happiness but it has 
a distinct commercial value. The con- 
servation of one’s physical resources is 
just as much an example of good thrift 


as the saving of money.—Thrift Maga- 
zine. 
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“Quomodo” 


(Continued from Page 44) 


“And for what place and how long?” 

Francisco did not reply, but looked to 
the General to answer. 

“T am sending Francisco to Utica to 
learn the operation of some new machine 
guns I purchased for our Government.” 

“Oh Francisco, I shall miss you. And 
General, what will you do without him? 
Who will do your work and think of 
all the things you will want and need, 
and your lack of the English language.” 

“T shall miss him very much. He is 
like a brother to me. But you shall go 
places with me, and think of things for 
me. As for my work and my English, I 
have a little insignificant runt who is 
hard up and who has been exiled from 
our country, who will do the work and 
speak the tongue for me.” 

“And who can that be?” asked Etel- 
vina, apparently only half-interested, 
though in truth very curious. 

“It is Senor Luis Barragan, formerly 
of the Army. He was discharged for 
his religious views, but I feel sorry for 
him. Francisco has given him a suit of 
respectable clothes and he might as well 
do the typing I need to have done. I 
shall not let him have the cables to 
translate from code.” 

“Why, what is so secretive?” asked 
Etelvina. 

“You knew there was a revolution 
talked of, didn’t you?” 

“T had heard my poor brother speak 
of it,” conceded Etelvina, as she supped 
her coffee. 

Breakfast being over, the three 
strolled from the hotel cafe to the ele- 
vator. The General and Major retained 
a suite of rooms on the same floor with 
Etelvina, and it was necessary for her 
to pass their door in going to her own 
room. 

“Wait a minute here,” asked the 
General to Etelvina, as they came to his 
door. “I have something to show you. 
Just a minute.” 

As the Major opened the door to the 
room, the three were surprised to see 
Senor Barragan nervously shove a paper 
under a cover on the little table between 
the twin beds. He was flushed through 
his dark skin, to the roots of his hair, 
and trembling with nervousness. He was 
standing up, but one could see he had 
just arisen by the arrangement of the 
tilted chair against the table, which in 
his haste he had been unable to adjust. 

The General’s keen eyes dilated. The 
small nervous man at the table seemed 
to grow smaller and almost palsied. He 
showed evidence of wanting to vanish. 
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Francisco saw the trouble issuing and 
asked calmly of Etelvina, “Please, Etel- 
vina, come inside and I will close the 
door.” 

Etelvina gladly did so. She was 
anxious to see what was going to 
happen. 

The General tore the cover from the 
table and there lay some of his most 
important and secret cables and the pen- 
cil scratchings of translated codes in 
Senor Barragan’s handwriting. 

The General staggered with anger. 
The blood left his face. Then he mut- 
tered to Senor Barragan, “You dirty 
dog. Ungrateful peon. You would be 
curious or give this information to the 
instigators of the revolution. You dirty 
dog!” 

Senor Barragan trembled, only as a 
traitor can tremble. Then, with dog- 
like and almost panting breath, the 
tears streamed down his small face and 
he dropped dramatically on his knee, 
grabbing hold of the General’s legs, 
clasping them, clinging and sobbing, 
pleading and begging forgiveness. Prom- 
ising to be his slave for life, if he would 
only forgive. 

The General almost kicked him 
aside, and with a swing loosed his legs. 
“La cruz en los pechos y el diablo en 
los hechos!” he snarled at Senor Bar- 
ragan. 

Senor Barragan looked pleadingly 
first at the Major and then at Etelvina, 
as he stood on his feet. Etelvina met 
his look with a wink. Then she turned 
to the General and said, “Forgive him 
General. He is sorry and I am sure he 
will not betray your trust again.” 

The General gained outward control 
of his anger. He walked over to Senor 
Barragan who was again kneeling in 
penitent fashion with great disaster on 
his weak face, and took him by the 
shoulder drawing him up as one would 
pick up a small child. 

“This time I will forgive you. I will 
keep you in my employ. I will send you 
to Utica with Major Barron, and you 
may under his instructions learn the 
operation of our new equipment and 
then I will reinstate you in the army, 
and give you a commission. It is to 
say, ‘I will heap coals of fire upon your 
head.” 

“Oh, General Ferrarres, I pray God 
will reward you even as I thank you. 
And turning Etelvina, with an under- 
standing look added, “And you dear 
Senorita, I thank you for your interces- 
sion in my behalf.” 
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The General took his cables from the 
table and put them in an inside pocket 
of his coat. Etelvina turned toward the 
door anxious to go to her room where 
she could think and plan. 

“IT have forgotten entirely what | 
wanted to show you, Etelvina,” ex- 
plained the General. “When will I see 
you again? For lunch?” 

“Yes, if you like,” responded Etel- 
vina thoughtfully. 

The General opened the door for her 
and as she turned to bid the Major a 
parting word, she took the opportunity 
to give a meaning look to Senor Barra- 
gan who was intensely watching for 
that look. 


ENERAL FERRARRES had no 

intention of permitting Senor Bar- 
ragan out of his or the Major’s pres- 
ence for one moment. Just how much 
information he had really obtained from 
the cables was not definite. 

Around twelve-thirty, Etelvina met 
the General and Senor Barragan in the 
lobby of the hotel and they went to- 
gether to the dining room. The Major 
was very busy preparing for his trip on 
the morrow. There were many things 
to attend to for the General before leav- 
ing him. Particularly was this so inas- 
much as the General had decided to get 
along without a secretary and use the 
services of a public stenographer when 
necessary. 

Their work in the United States was 
very near to completion and it was get- 
ting close to the time when the Gen- 
eral would be most needed in San Jose. 
Major Barron and Senor Barragan were 
to be in Utica but two weeks, and then 
they were likely to all return to Quad- 
arica. 

The General had no more than given 
his luncheon order, than the bell boy 
came with a message to answer an im- 
portant telephone call. This left Etel- 
vina and Senor Barragan alone at the 
table. 

“Tell me quickly,” whispered Etel- 
vina to Senor Barragan, “Why are you 
interested in the revolution? What do 
you expect to gain by giving informa- 
tion to the Reformistas?” 

“Tf they gain power, then my brother 
will be at the head of the army. He is 
the leader down there now. The Gen- 
eral thinks I am hard up, but my brother 
is keeping me in funds. What is your 
interest ?” 

“T hate the General, He betrayed my 
friendship. He has kept my sweetheart 
from me. My people will not permit 
me to return until I have married some 
wealthy man. They had made a pawn 
of me. The General tells me he loves 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA 
—-Compiled and edited by Owen C. Coy. 
Published by the University of California, 

Extension Division. 

OR those who are not familiar with the 

“Pictorial History of California,’ issued 
in 1925, mention is here made of the book. 
It is in reality a volume of pictures and text 
8 by 11 inches in size, and carrying 261 
pages of plates on splendid book paper. Dr. 
Coy, the compiler, and director of the Cali- 
fornia State Historical Association, was well 
prepared in historical background to bring 
together this splendid volume for the Exten- 
sion Division of the State University. The 
book does not constitute in fact a history, 
but will prove very valuable as supplemental 
in history study. 

It is the opinion of the compiler that “one 
picture is worth ten thousand words.” The 
pictures are selected so as to show chrono- 
logical development and illustrate the coun- 
try in the days of the aborigines, the man- 
ners and customs, modes of living, and then 
follows on to the days of exploration and 
conquest; the Indians, Spanish settlement, 
and the beginnings of agricultural life. 
There are excellent selections of photographs 
showing conditions in the gold mining days; 
and the modern period in the development 
of horticulture, hydro-electric energy, and 
city building are not forgotten. The few 
words of titles and texts following each 
photograph are well chosen. The book is 
valuable to any personal or public library. 





THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER — By 
A. A. Milne. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
180 pages. Price $2.50. 

HE House at Pooh Corner —One uses 

capitals from habit, but the jolly jacket 

has not a capital letter till it gets to the pub- 
lishers’ name. It reads: “the house at pooh 
corner by a. a. milne decorations by e. h. 
shepard E. P. Dutton & Co.” The magic 
name of Milne is all that is necessary to 
catch the attention. If we’ve ever been six, 
we know that he holds the attention of every- 
body six or six plus what you will (or what 
you can’t help). 

Talk about action in a story, the end pieces 
of “The House at Pooh Corner” have more 
action than some Wild West serials. A bear, 
a tiger who couldn’t spell his name correctly, 
a kangaroo, a rabbit, and other delightful 
animals galump most gorgeously across the 
page. All children will love the book, but 
there is no objection to older auditors if they 
will not laugh at inappropriate places; 
such as, 

“It was going to be one of the rabbit's 
busy days. . . It was just the day for Organ- 
izing Something or for Writing a Notice 
Signed Rabbit or for seeing what Everybody 
Else Thought About It.” (Capitals can be 
“afforded in the book itself, you see, because 
of the economy practiced on the jacket.) 

The lucky children who listen while Dad 
or Mother reads will be entranced by both 
story and pictures. All through it there are 
Pictures that break in without asking, pic- 


tures that just happen, and you couldn’t do 
better yourself. 

“The House at Pooh Corner” begins with 
a contradiction, which the owl says is the 
opposite of an introduction. Mr. Milne did 
not need to introduce his readers to Chris- 
topher Robin but only to conclude the series. 
Will his readers tamely submit to being so 
discarded? Once a friend always a friend, 
and Mr. Milne will have to keep on writing 
Christopher Robin books for his countless 


friends. 
—L. B. Everett. 





FABULOUS NEW ORLEANS—By Lyle 
Saxon. The Century Co. 330 pp. Price $5. 
OR those who are interested in travel and 

in seeing and reading about strange 
sights in out-of-the-way places, “Fabulous 

New Orleans,” as depicting a city near at 

home, will furnish a multitude of thrills. Nu 

city on the American continent is more pic- 
turesque than New Orleans—it has an inter- 
esting history which is brought out in the 
volume under review. Mr. Saxon, who is 
also the author of “Father Mississippi,” has 

a way of seeing things and of making them 

live in his pen pictures for others. 

His book begins with the characteristic 
experiences of a boy during the Mardi Gras 
festivity, and brings the reader on through 
these sights and scenes and carnivals. 

While not intended as a history, the book, 
in fact, gives a splendid background for 
historical study in interesting episodes and 
current happenings. It tells about the mighty 
Mississippi and its effect upon the Crescent 
City; the plague that visited New Orleans; 
the details and the strange episodes brought 
on through the Negro superstitions. There 
is depicted much of interest in the days of 
the French and the Spanish, and finally, the 
American supremacy. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with 
pencil drawings by E. H. Suydam. In these 
drawings the architectural effects especially, 
and street scenes, the rich southern foliage 
are brought out. There is a beautiful col- 
ored frontispiece. The book is well printed 
on tinted paper with wide margins. 





ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE 
FOR 1928—Edited by William Stanley 
Braithwaite. Harold Vinal. 697 pages. 
Price, $4. 

HIS Yearbook of American Poetry will 

be greatly welcomed by all students of 
literature, and especially by those who are 
interested in poetry and verse. The book is 
divided into two parts: The first being de- 
voted to an Anthology of Poems, Alphabet- 
ically Arranged by Authors; Part II is the 

Yearbook of American Poetry which gives 

the index of poets and poems published in 

American magazines during the period 

August 1, 1927, to July 31, 1928. In addition 

to this there are articles and reviews of 

poems and poetry published during the 
period in question, together with a list of 
volumes of poems that have appeared dur- 
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ing 1927-1928. The volume has greater 
worth as it includes a select list of books 
about poets and poetry issued during the 
recent months past, and a list of magazines 
in which poetry appears from time to time. 
One is able to trace readily a desired poem 
through the comprehensive index of first 
lines. 





LANTERN SLIDES — By Frederick James 
Hill. Harold Vinal, Limited. 126 pages. 
HIS little book is somewhat out of the 

ordinary, as its title might indicate. 

It is a volume of verse classified under the 

headings of the various European and Asi- 

atic countries; as, for example, poems with 

a French background brought together in 

a section under France, and the same with 

England, Switzerland, China, Salome, etc. 

The author has sought out interesting cor- 

ners and historic places on which to base 

the poems, which form in fact, “real lantern 
slides.” 

Mr. Hill is not a believer in the traditional 
guide book as the only adjunct of a pleasant 
and profitable trip abroad. He substitutes 
for very much verbiage and extended detail, 
a few phrases that in imagination and scope 
reflect the things of interest in ocean travel, 
the congested city, and the fascinating rural 
landscape. Those who plan to travel abroad 
will find the book valuable, and those who 
stay at home will find it equally interesting. 
The book is attractively printed and bound. 





E MAKING OF BUFFALO BILL—By 
ichard J. Walsh. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

389 pages. 

a school boy has heard of Buffalo 

Bill, and many schoo] boys of the past 
generation saw the famous character. The 
history of this country, and especially of the 
West, cannot be accurately written without 
attention to the contribution and work of 
William F. Cody. He sprang into promi- 
nence at the time when the Trek of Empire 
was Westward from the Missouri River, and 
when Council Bluffs, or the Bluffs, was the 
setting out place for those who were “cross- 
ing the plains.” It was the days of the 
Indian uprising, and the establishment of 
forts along our Western border. 

“The Making of Buffalo Bill” is more than 
a story—Mr. Walsh has collaborated with 
Milton Salsbury, who, as the son of Cody’s 
partner in the Wild West Show, knew inti- 
mately of scenes and circumstances in the 
life of Buffalo Bill that before have never 
been in print. Access has been had through 
family members to letters, notes, scrap books 
and memoranda. In addition to this, great 
assistance was secured from Johnny Baker, 
Cody’s foster son; and through him, the 
authors obtained documents and photographs 
never before made available. 

Buffalo Bill was an historic figure. He 
was daring to a degree, and had the respect 
and admiration of all who knew him. He 
passed through hundreds of skirmishes and 
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Camille’s Tavern. 


BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 
A la Carte and Table d’Hote Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 7040 
843 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 

Vest Pocket 
Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 
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00 “Cushing”’....128 pp. clo. 1.00 

f Art Public ° 
re) Speaking.....100 pp. clo. 1.00 
Merit be 73 Pocket 300 50 
wyer ........ pp. clo. 1. 
pe SPECIAL OFFER 


to Overland Monthly readers: 
any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, C. O. D. or on ap- 
prova!. Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Thos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. ¥. 











TOWERS OF SILENCE 
(Continued from Page 47) 


spirits, but Ahriman—in whose nature 
existed pride — rebelled against his 
brother and, hurling himself downward 
from the abode of light, created dark- 
ness, in which he then dwelt with his 
fallen angels who became the spirits of 
darkness. In the inferior universe which 
he had thus created, this spirit (the 
Adversary) brooded moodily for many 
ages. In the meantime, Ahura-Mazda 
established a great and beautiful uni- 
verse according to the will of the All- 
Pervading One. Ahriman opposed this 
creation and thus was inaugurated the 
war of good and evil, which was to con- 
tinue until at last Ahriman should admit 
his fault and submit to the will of his 
radiant Brother. In later Persian mys- 
ticism appears a third character — 
Mithras—who acts as the mediator be- 
tween these two. Mithras is a prototype 
of the Christ and he ultimately achieves 
the reunion of the warring brothers, 
whereupon evil ceases in the world. 
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“Quomodo’ 
(Continued from Page 56) 


me and yet he loves himself most. My 
people write me in endearing terms and 
yet they want me to sell myself for their 
good-fortune. Dios Mio! Dios Mio! 
What a world! I can help you. Give 
me the information in the cables and I 
will deliver them to the man who is 
financially in power. I am to marry him 
and we are sailing for Puerto Limon 
next week.” 

“Who is this man, Senorita?” 

“Hybert Sudeen.” 

“T will tell you, Senorita. Hybert 
Sudeen has the information. I sent it 
to him this morning by Jose, the bell 
boy here at the hotel. I pay Jose well. 
He is working for me.” 

Etelvina gave a knowing glance and 
pressed her lips together in satisfaction. 
The General was returning to the table 
and their conversation turned abruptly 
to the subject of an early winter. The 
General joined easily into the conversa- 
tion as someone had just told him it was 
snowing outside and as this was a new 
experience to Etelvina, she had no diffi- 
culty in hiding her true thoughts. 

The next week brought to Etelvina 
the experience of a quiet, secret wedding 
to Hybert Sudeen, who had unwittingly 
fallen in love near first sight. Much 
against his wishes his love came sud- 
denly to him. As for Etelvina, she did 
not love Mr. Sudeen. Her love for 
Ricardo was unrelinquishing. Mr. Su- 
deen was merely one means to an end. 
Quomodo! 

Their plans were to go to Colon by 
water along the Atlantic Coast. It was 
an icy, sleety day in New York City, 
when Etelvina and Mr. Sudeen boarded 
the steamer that in four days would 
carry them to balmy shores of Cuba and 
thence to Colon. Ice packs were begin- 
ning to form along down the Bay, and 
even down as far as Sandy Hook. The 
second day was clearer than the first 
and the sea a brilliant blue, embroid- 
ered with saffron-colored spots which 
come up coast with the Gulf Stream. 

In two more days the breeze grew 
warmer and passengers acquiesced to the 
call of tropical weather by appearing in 
light clothing. Deck hands and sailors 
shed their shoes and stockings and the 
gentlemen passengers donned their white 
trousers. Out over the water Etelvina 
looked at the flying fish skipping along 
the waves like living flying gems. 

Romance thrilled Etelvina’s very soul, 
but it was not the romance of a honey- 
moon, it was the beauty, the exhilaration 
of the sea. On the shores of Cuba the 


fourth day, the sea lay calm and like a 
great opalescent shield, guarding treas- 
ures beneath and unknown to Etelvina. 
She dreamed over the beautiful blue 
mountains as they skirted the coast of 
Cuba. Those beautiful finely drawn 
peaks and rolls, crowned with cumuli 
with its misty allurement and spell. 


And then on the seventh day, Colon. 
At Colon they boarded a steamer going 
along the Coast to Puerto Limon, and 
after one night reached their destination. 
At ten the next morning, they left by 
train arriving at four in the afternoon 
in San Jose after a tiresome ride over 
mountainous road. 

The tropical air was very tiring to 
Mr. Sudeen, but to Etelvina it was her 
native intoxication, and with every hour 
and every mile she knew she would soon 
see Ricardo. From San Jose they jour- 
neyed on by train and then by pack 
horses until they reached San Marcos 
the capitol of Quadarica. 


NCE in San Marcos, Etelvina was 

more than anxious to be the first to 
see Ricardo, to explain to him why she 
had married Hybert, and to ask him to 
have faith that she loved him, and he 
alone. To wait for the day when they 
could realize the love which was theirs. 
Quomodo! 

Mr. Sudeen realized that Etelvina 
Was nervous when they took rooms at 
the Marcos Hotel in San Marcos, but 
he attributed this to her joy of being 
home where she would see her people, 
and did not for one moment suspect her 
thoughts were with a lover. 

The hotel was of the typical Spanish 
structure, with a large patio in the cen- 
ter, and the rooms opened to a narrow 
veranda overlooking the patio. 

Etelvina did not care to see her people. 
They did not know of her marriage or 
of her journey home. She was eager to 
keep it a secret from them until she had 
talked with Ricardo. 
to persuade him to join the revolution- 
ists and to learn what would be his atti- 
tude toward her strategy. 


Mr. Sudeen was not so watchful of 
Etelvina as a Central American husband 
would have been, and in a short time 
she had a message sent to Ricardo of her 
arrival in San Marcos. She wrote him 
to meet her in the garden back of the 
Palace Torre, and to keep the meeting 4 
secret. They were to.meet at the hour 
of the Angelus. 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Books and Writers 


(Continued from Page 57) 


battles with scarcely a scar, and it is re- 
ported that he never killed an Indian. He 
stands out as the most romantic and heroic 
figure in all that brave group of scouts who 
helped to make the Great West. The book 
carries a number of interesting illustrations. 
The historic facts in the volume will be 
gladly received. 





MY TRUST AND OTHER VERSE—By 
Caroline Salome Woodruff. The Tuttle 
Company. 126 pages. Price $2.00. 

HIS little book is the product of the pen 

of one well known in the field of public 
education. Her contributions in the realm of 
poetry have appeared from time to time in 
the various magazines, and it is fortunate 
that these have been collected into one vol- 
ume. The poems are organized in the book 
under general themes such as Moods and 

Meditations, Little Journeys Near and Far, 

Living Days, etc. A short verse entitled 

“Happiness” reflects well Miss Woodruff's 

beautiful personality: 

Who seeks afar for happiness 
Will find it not. 

It stands a guest unheeded at thy very door 

today, 

Open thine eyes to see, 

Thine ears to hear, 

Thy heart to feel, 

The call for touch of human sympathy; 

In answering this there enters 

And close beside thee sits 

The guest thou soughtst in vain afar. 


Miss Woodruff is a practical idealist. She 
sees the best in everything and is a lover 
of nature, having travelled extensively at 
home and abroad. Her poem, “The Hills,” 
well illustrates her interpretation of what she 
sees about her: 

I love the nearness of the Hills, 

Their intimate caresses hold me 

And I feel protection in their folds, 

As tired children in the embrace 

Of arms ’neath which they 

Long have nestled. 

The Psalmist lifted up his eyes unto the hills 
And looking found the help. 

Yes, God is everywhere—the plain, 

The sea, the valley and the air above. 

But when He’d speak unto the heart of man 
He leads him to the Hills. 





THE GRUB STREET BOOK OF VERSE— 

Edited by Henry Harrison, illustrated by 

John Funk, published by Henry Harrison, 

96 pages. Price $2.25. 

RIEF mention was made of this volume 

in our December issue. It is the second 
annual Grub Street Anthology, and carries 
171 poems, contributed by 76 poets. Seventy- 
two of these poems have before appeared in 
forty-six different publications. Certain of 
the poems are illustrated in full-page black 
and white, there being ten such finely exe- 
cuted drawings by Mr. Funk. This is a 
most attractive volume and does credit to 
Henry Harrison as editor. The book will be 
welcomed by all poetry lovers. 

In our December issue we reproduced 
from the book, Mr. Ben Field’s poem, 
“Swords,” with the accompanying illustra- 
tion. There was reproduced also, a poem by 
Anne Hamilton, “Four Words.” It was our 
intention to print instead another poem 


entitled “Roses’ ’and, in fact, we did use 
the title “Roses,” together with the appro- 
priate illustration. The poem “Roses” is 
as follows: 
Man has taken roses 
And mingled them with death. 
I smother in their fragrance, 
And hate their scented breath. 


They drift in petals through my dreams 
I waken with a cry, 

Remembering candles at your head, 
The light I saw them by. 





THE FEET OF BEAUTY—By James 
Ramp. (Type set and book made up by 
the author.) 


N AN attractive combination of green and 

yellow the cover and type signatures are 
made pleasing to the eye in the little hand- 
book of poems by James Ramp, a new-comer 
to the colony of versifiers in the Bay Region. 
Mr. Ramp has the young man’s outlook on 
life and has a pleasing manner of expressing 
in rhyme the poetic fancies occurring to him. 
The book which he has compiled is such a 
tiny morsel that one scarcely senses its flavor 


_and it is difficult to express a definite opin- 


ion as to its quality. It has a certain flowing 
grace which indicates true poetic feeling, 
and it is best to look forward to more ex- 
tended examples of his fancy. 


Frona Eunice Wait CoLpurn. 





ETCHED FROM LIFE—By Ethel Whit- 
mire. Reprinted from the San Francisco 
Examiner. 

N THIS little booklet are culled excerpts 
from a series of thumb-nail sketches, 
taken from daily experiences by Ethel Whit- 
mire, Club-Editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner. Each one represents an episode 
in daily life and are arranged in a chron- 
ological order which gives them a certain 
sequence. Miss Whitmire gives promise of 
better things, not only in journalism but 
in a more ambitious creative undertaking 
should she care to make a career for herself. 

There is a bit of quaint philosophy in each 

sketch and all of them show a clear under- 

standing of every day life problems. This 
first effort whets the appetite and makes one 
wish that there may be more to follow. 


Frona Eunice Wait CoLsurn. 
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The cAlexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 
with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 
380 rooms with bath $3 to $4 
245 rooms with bath _...___._. $5 to $8 

For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 

The Franco-Italian Dining 

Room 


The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 

ated unit of the twenty-eight 

hotels of the Eppley System in 

the middle west and of the 

Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 


E. C. EPPLEY, President 


CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice - President — Managing Director 
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Winter Sports 
Tahoe, Truckee, Y osemite 


Just overnight from California 
cities, via Southern Pacific, there's 
plenty of snow,—and plenty of real 
winter sport. Days of skiing, skat- 
ing, sleighing, tobogganing or bob- 
sledding. Sociable, friendlyevenings 
before a roaring fireplace blaze. 

A Winter Classic 

Dog teams from Alaska, Canada 
and various points of the United 
States have gathered at Truckee 
and Tahoe for the winter sports 
celebration at Tahoe and Truckee, 
February 10, 11 and 12, culminat- 
ing in the $10,000 Dog Derby to 
be run from Truckee to Tahoe and 
back, Feb. 12. Tod Kent, “Scotty 
Allen” and other famous racing 
drivers have entered and are now 
busy conditioning their dogs in the 
Sierra snows. Special train service 
has been arranged for the event. 
Trains equipped with “grand- 
stands,” like those that follow the 
boat races on the Hudson, will fol- 
low the teams as they race to Ta- 
hoe and back. 


Convenient Train Service 


Through Pullman service to 
Yosemite from both San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and intermediate 
points bringing you to El Portal 
in the morning. 




























Through Pullman service from 
San Francisco and Sacramento 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays, arriving at Tahoe in 
time for breakfast. Through serv- 
ice to Truckee daily, with wide 
choice of trains. 


Southern 
Pacitsc 


F. S. McGINNIS 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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so the whites did not open fire again. 

“We had but forty rounds of ammu- 
nition assigned to each man for the 400- 
mile round trip; so we had to go easy,” 
said Mr. Myers, as he told me of his 
experience. “We had only about fifteen 
rounds per man left, so you see we were 
darned lucky to get back home at all. 

“The odds were against us at all 
times, as we were outnumbered by the 
Indians, who, in addition, knew the 
country and could make use of all the 
gaps and canyons to surround the 
whites.” 

“Did the Indians have any means of 
signalling to each other for the perfect- 
ing of their attack?” I inquired. 

“Yes, they had a mode of telegraphy 
made by waving a blanket up and down 
over a smouldering fire to cause puffs 
of smoke to rise high in the air.” 

“Were the, Indians using guns or ar- 
rows?” 

“Both. They seemed to be well sup- 
plied with good guns, and had plenty 
of bullets cut from wagon end-gate 
rods.” 

“Did the Indians 
whites?” I queried. 

Mr. Myers’ eves danced as he re- 
plied, “Well, not exactly. You see, the 
Indians advanced with a vell such as 
fairly raised the hair on my head. Blood- 
curdling it was. But soon the whites 
followed their example and evolved yells 
of their own, which, I have no doubt, 
struck as much fear into the hearts of 
the Indians as theirs did into ours. 

“When the Indians fought on horse- 
back they discarded their blankets and 
advanced attired only in breech cloths. 
As one came within gunshot all that 
could be seen of the rider was one foot. 
They certainly could ride.” 

Evidently the Indians lacked a leader, 
for the whites were able to retreat in 
safetv through the one unguarded gap. 

“We reached camp an hour after 
dark, and late at night the remainder 
of the command, except Sergeant Cas- 
teel’s party; arrived,” continues Way- 
mire’s report. “Our loss was very light. 
One of the citizens was wounded in the 
breast, but not seriously. Some of the 
horses were wounded, and several be- 
longing to the citizen volunteers gave 
out and were left behind. As the enemy 
held his ground it is impossible to ascer- 
tain his loss. Many of the Indian war- 
riors, and several of their horses, were 
seen to fall, either killed or seriously 
wounded. ... On the 16th we ar- 
rived at this camp. Our expedition had 


fight like the 


Fighting the Indians 


(Continued from Page 54) 
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occupied twenty-four days. During the 
first thirteen days we had a snowstorm 
every twenty-four hours, the road in 
many places was almost impassable, the 
grass had just begun to grow, and it 
is not good for feeding purposes before 
the first of july. It is my opinion that 
we encountered no less than one hun- 
dred and fifty Indians on the 7th inst., 
and possibly twice that number. They 
have many animals, most of which have 
been stolen from the whites, and they 
may number several hundred strong.” 

“Did you have much to do with Joa- 
quin Miller,” I asked. 

“There wasn’t time for anything but 
fighting. Of course the Indians never 
attacked at night, but we were too ex- 
hausted by that time to do anything but 
get some sleep. I do remember that 
Miller, who was about my age, rode a 
mule which was crippled early in the 
fight, and that he fought bare-headed, 
having tied his hat to the saddle. 

“He was only Cincinnatus Hiner 
Miller and not at all famous then, you 
know, and there was no time for poetry, 
so I never dreamed then that some day 
he would be world known. I saw him 
but once in later years, just after he 
was back from Alaska. At that time he 
remarked that some time he would write 
up the battle, but he never did.” 

Fort Harney was founded on _ the 
spot where Joaquin Miller met the 
force under Lieutenant Waymire, and 
the trail followed by the whites is now 
known as the Joaquin Miller Trail. At 
present this is being improved by public 
funds. Thus did Waymire, Miller, 
Myers and their confederates contribute 
a chapter to the history of the winning 


of the West. 


A MILITANT IDEALIST 
(Continued from Page 52) 


The rules for applying for an award 
in literature are very simple. Any indi- 
vidual application would not be consid- 
ered. The requests must come from the 
president or head of a literary depart- 
ment in a_ recognized institution of 
learning on a par with the Swedish 
Academy, which ranks as a university. 
Applications must be made on or before 
February first, and the work must be 
in print and of a commonly used lan- 
guage. The decision of the judges is 
made known on November tenth of each 
year. In some cases the prize has been 
divided between two applicants of equal 
merit. The first award was in 1901. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
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come forward, but the judge said kindly, 
“Ye ladies can stay where ye are. Now 
what do ye know about this?” 

“Eros Smudge must have overheard 
a part of a novel Marty and I are writ- 
ing,” answered Sally. “We like to de- 
velop our plots out in the woods.” 

“We didn’t see anything that hap- 
pened to the deer.” Marty testified in- 
nocently. Sally and I were quilting at 
my cabin all that day when the ranger 
was taken to jail.” 

“That’s all,” Ebenezer dismissed 
them. “Now,” he faced Smudge, “tell 
us how ye had the empty cartridge in 
yer gun.” 

“T shot at a wolf about ten minutes 
before I came to the dead deer,” Eros 
replied shakily; his whole world seemed 
to be toppling about his ears. 

“Yeah? And where did ye take the 
wolf ?” 

“I missed him, your Honor.” 

“Humph!” the judge exploded indig- 
nantly. “And ye want this court to be- 


(Continued from Page 45) 





lieve all that? Where was ye raised, 
anyhow ?” 

“Smudgeville, yer Honor.” Eros drew 
himself up proudly. “And my father—” 

“Ye'd better go back to Smudgeville 
and tell yer father I fined ye fifty dol- 
lars fer contempt of court and another 
fifty an’ costs fer shootin’ deer out of 
season. An’ till ye have the money in 
yer jeans to pay the fine, the sheriff will 
hold ye in jail. 

“Next case!” 

As Eros Smudge turned sorrowfully 
away to follow the sheriff, he saw Sally 
Weatherby throwing him a mocking, 
meaningful kiss. Could it be? But he 
sadly shook his head, he was beyond 
reasoning. 

Out in the village street Joe Weath- 
erby looked speculatingly after the re- 
treating forms of Sally and Marty, he 
wondered why they stopped now and 
then to laugh. He shook his head and 
entered the general store to buy some 
stogies. He lighted one of them and sat 
down beside the open window. 





Mountain Justice 







From below Stumpy Garver’s voice 
floated up to him. “Yeah,” it said, “I 
know all that. It ain’t necessary fer ye 
to tell me that ye shot the deer. But 
how come ye had .22 caliber rifles?” 


And Lou Benfield’s voice answered, 
“Ye don’t know that Smudge kissed 
Sally Weatherby, do ye now? Well, 
her and Marty planned all this out an’ 
sicked us onto the ranger. Ain’t they 
no hollow stumps where a fellah can 
hide a .22 caliber gun he wants to get 
rid of in a hurry? Suppose we see’d the 
ranger shootin’ at the wolf without re- 
loading; an’ suppose we was waiting 
fer him to do jest sech a thing . . .” 

But Joe Weatherby had heard 
enough. He walked swiftly out into the 
street and stared after his daughter’s 
receding form. 

“Gosh!” he muttered to himself. 
“What do you know about that? The 
minx! And I did as I was told without 
knowing it. 

“Justice? . . . Gosh!” 
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RAVELERS select the Great North- 
ern for its wonderful location in 


Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms tw 00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 














RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


UFFERERS! Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 
pain has been found. 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
everywhere in as short a time as 20 


days. 
IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 


kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 
guaranteed or money back. 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 
of case. 


THE ANTI-URIC CO. 
32 Front St., San Francisco 


























PRINTING 


The Trade Publishing Company, at 
619 California Street, San Francisco, 
print this magazine. Headquarters for 
books, catalogues, trade journals and 
publications of all kinds. 
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Ricardo was over-joyed. He made 
great preparations for the meeting, by 
changing from his week-day khaki uni- 
form to the Sunday uniform of blue. 
He took his mandolin and spent an hour 
in the garden waiting for the hour of 
the Angelus. The bells rang and the 
prayer of silence prevailed, but Etel- 
vina did not come. Ricardo grew impa- 
tient and paced the corner of the garden, 
until an hour later Etelvina slipped be- 
yond the gate and into the garden. As 
he saw her coming he struck up a tune, 
faintly, softly and in mellowy tones, he 
sang: 


Thy avenging brown eyes, bewitch me— 
Sweet Etelvina. 

Thy smile is like heaven’s glory— 
Sweet Etelvina. 


Etelvina gracefully drew her steps 
closer to her lover. She was dressed in 
black, with a loose flowing cape, and a 
black lace mantilla draped artistically 
over a high ebony comb. 

She drew closer and closer and with 
head tilted back silently rested against 
the wall and near to him, and gradually 
as though with prayer, rested her head 
against his shoulder, looking whimsic- 
ally into his searching eyes.. 

He continued to sing: 


The radiance of thy soul 
Makes my life a heavenly lee; 
The charm of thy voice is a lull, 
That sings a sweet song to me. 


May tears never wet those dark lashes; 
May happiness be thy drinking fount; 
May no other love be sagacious, 
To woo thy pretty sweet pout. 


Frown on me all that thou wilt, 
But cherish me in thy soul. 
Tell me the tales that your hopes have 
built, 
And I'll slave to bring them to toll. 


Thy avenging brown eyes, bewitch me— 
Sweet Etelvina. 

Thy smile is like heaven’s glory— 
Sweet Etelvina. 


Ricardo carefully placed his mando- 
lin on the stone ledge in the wall, and 
turned full face to Etelvina, passion- 
ately clasping her in his arms. They 
kissed with a sweet kiss of reverence 
and love. 

“Ricardo, I have but a moment with 
you. I must tell you all that has hap- 
pened, and you must forgive me and 





understand that all my thoughts, my 


love, have been with you and for you.” 

They sat down on a near-by stone 
bench in the shelter of a beautiful date- 
palm. Etelvina told Ricardo her story 
and he listened with a look of despair. 

Marriage to a man you do not love. 
Treason to a country that gave you 
birth. Etelvina, Etelvina,” wept Ric- 
ardo as she finished her story. 

“Oh, Ricardo, forgive me, forgive me. 
All I have done is to satisfy my longing 
for you and to avenge the unfaithful- 
ness of the so-called friendship of the 
General. My family would not send 
me money to return and the General 
broke faith with my dear brother.” 

“Etelvina, my darling, my love. I do 
forgive you, and in forgiving you, I will 
atone for your sins. I will save my be- 
loved Government that it may stand 
undisturbed. As for your husband, he 
must, he must, set you free when he 
knows that you love another.” 

“Ricardo, but how can you save the 
Government. Already the Reformistas 
have their ammunition, their supplies. 
Why Ricardo, they even have planes. 
All this they had before I entered the 
plot. And if they find out I have had 
anything to do with it, I will be ar- 
rested for treason, and you know the 
penalty. Nothing can save me, unless 
the Reformistas win.” 

“That is true, sweetheart. For your 
sake I must be careful. Listen! It is 
the call. Dios Mio! War is declared. 
Hurry back to your hotel and shelter. 
I will do what I can to save you. I 
knew the revolution was near—but I 
did not dream it would come so soon. 
Tonight! Sweetheart fly to shelter—I 
must fight. They will storm the palace. 

The President’s life is in danger and 
our supply of arms have not arrived! 


 Paqromerpel had Etelvina reached 
her hotel when the firing was heard 
through the streets. Her husband was 
not in their rooms, and she looked frarit- 
ically everywhere in the building for 
him. In despair she went to their suite 
again, and threw herself on the bed and 
cried. 

The shooting was getting nearer and 
faster. Men were scrambling here and 
there in frantic efforts for shelter. Etel- 
vina could see the President’s house 
from her window as she opened a slat 
in the shutters. The army of Reform- 
istas were besieging the poorly guarded 
palace. 

What could she do, it came to her 
mind, to save and help her people whom 
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she had selfishly betrayed for the satis- 
faction of one love and one hate. Re- 
morse swept over her. She must, she 
must, redeem herself. 

Could it be possible that at this very 
moment the President might be in con- 
ference with her husband on so-called 
diplomatic matters, little dreaming of 
the treacherous scheming within his 
mind? How well she knew of her hus- 
band’s posing to be a representative of 
another country, and on friendly terms 
with the present Government. Well 
knowing that into his pockets went the 
profits from the ammunition sales 
secretly made to both sides. Well know- 
ing how he expected to collect from 
either side that should win a bonus for 
the smuggling of the arms. 

It was just possible, thought Etelvina, 
that if they were in a room in conver- 
sation behind heavy walls, a room she 
was acquainted with as being a special 
conference room, built to keep all noise 
and confusion out, that the President 
would not hear the fighting, and he 
would be taken captive without a chance 
for defense by his soldiers. 

Etelvina hurried carefully out of the 
hotel, skimming here and there along 
the walls and hiding in door ways until 
she reached the palace. Through patios 
and spacious rooms she found her way 
through the building without being de- 
tected until she reached the secret room. 
She knew the hidden place where the 
bell was lodged, which could be rung 
to announce desired admittance, and 
lifting up the little board which con- 
cealed it, she pushed the button. The 
guards in the building had been seized 
and the revolutionists were fast storm- 
ing the palace. 

At the sound of the bell, the Presi- 
dent opened the door, thinking it was 
one of his guards or chancellors. Hy- 
bert Sudeen sat at one end of a long 
table which was in the center of the con- 
ference room and expected to see the 
revolutionists step in and seize the presi- 
dent. It was surprise outdone that over- 
whelmed him when he saw Etelvina. 
Quickly he put his fingers to his lips 
for a sign to be silent. 

She did not heed him but cut him 
with a look of disgust. “Oh, Senor, 
President, the Revolutionists are com- 
ing to seize you. I beg of you to escape 
anyway you may know of. I beg of you 
to save your life.” 

“Senorita Etelvina,” frantically re- 
sponded the President, “Let me thank 
God I trusted your father with the se- 
crets of my work, else you could not 
have found me.” 

“Si, Senor President, my father told 
me many things, and now I have come 
to save you. In his memory and the 








love of my country.” 

Mr. Sudeen looked on with amaze- 
ment. However, he was not totally cha- 
grined. Fate had played a new tune for 
him. He had lived sixty-odd years with- 
out love—he could live a few more 
years without it. The woman he loved 
and trusted had betrayed him. But he 
couldn’t blame her. He should have left 
her in New York until his return. He 
didn’t fear for his life at all as the sold- 
iers of the revolutionary party knew 
him and the government soldiers always 
protected foreigners. 

So he picked up his hat and walked 
out of the room without a word. Etel- 
vina and the President stared at him. 
He was satisfied. He had made his 
money in the deal, and money after all 
was his love. 

But Hybert Sudeen had not reckoned 
enough. For in the short time that 
Etelvina had reached the interior of the 
palace, Lieutenant Ricardo Garcia had 
led an army of reserves to the rescue. 
Shots were being fired in every direc- 
tion and Hybert Sudeen walked blindly 
into the maze of bullets and more than 
one shot pierced the well-groomed body. 

Etelvina and the President, not know- 
ing that the regular Government re- 
serves had control of the situation, were 
escaping by secret passages and mount- 
ing two horses standing nearby that had 
been abandoned by their riders, they 
swiftly rode over miles through dust 
and darkness to the President’s private 
hacienda, 

The President’s wife and family had 
been staying at the ranch and they with 
the servants were aroused to the frantic 
call of the tired and nerve-worn riders. 
With explanations from the President, 
all attention and care were given to him 
and Etelvina. The house was put on 
special guard. 

With a new day, tranquility and 
blood marked the streets of the City of 
San Marcos. Its some 50,000 inhabi- 
tants were little worse for the revolu- 
tionary attack. The President, with 
nerves still badly shaken, resumed his 
usual duties. 

Word reached him that Lieutenant 
Ricardo Garcia had saved the Govern- 
ment by his quick action in gathering 
the reserves and the President rewarded 
him with a commission as assistant to 
the Secretary of War. 

Etelvina remained at the President’s 
hacienda. News had reached her of 
her husband’s death and of Ricardo’s 
bravery. 

Dusk was fallen on the tropical land. 
Warm breezes were swaying the spe- 
cious palms. Etelvina was sad. Experi- 
ence and remorse were bridled with 
loneliness. She walked out on the long 
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How Successful 
Men Invest 


EN who achieve success 

in life usually owe much 
of their success to investing 
money safely, on a systematic 
plan, which gradually builds 
and keeps a fortune. For de- 
cades, S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
have rendered constructive 
and helpful counsel to many 
such investors. 


We suggest that any in- 
vestor who wishes to work 
out a systematic plan of 
accumulation and invest- 
ment may profitably call 
and consult one of our 
officers. 


Our current offerings include 
sound bonds of all classes and 
all types yielding from about 
4to 7%. Write for our book- 
let, “How to Invest Money,” 
and ask for 
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veranda and leaning passively against 
a rose-covered portal, dreamed of love 
that might have been, of dreams she 
thought might never come true, when 
into the air, floating and mingling with 
the scent of palms and roses and mystic 
herbs, came sweet mellow tones, of a 
voice so dear to her: 

“Thy avenging brown eyes, bewitch 

me— 
Sweet Etelvina. 
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San Francisco’s New and Fine Hotel 


Every Room With Bath or Shower 


Rates: 
$2.00 to $2.50—Single 
$3.00 to $3.50—Double 
Twin Beds—$4.00 


Special Box Springs and 
Mattresses 
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A MILITANT IDEALIST 
(Continued from Page 60) 
Since then fourteen nationalities have 
won this coveted prize. Among them 
only three women and no Americans. 
The League of Western Writers 
should sharpen their pencils and their 
wits and go in for the winning of such 
a desirable award. The Pulitzer prize 
of $25,000 is the next most valuable 
offering in literature. The latter is not 
free from commercialism and cannot be- 
stow the same degree of honor upon its 
recipient. 





FORESTS AND FORTUNES 
(Continued from Page 50) 


the teaching of scientific forestry in col- 
leges and universities. 

More than 65,000 square miles of tim- 
ber land are set aside as reserves, and 
that the people may, for all time, enjoy 
the forests and other beauties of nature, 
national parks cover more than 22,000 
square miles. Under continued govern- 
mental direction the forests of Canada 
should, for centuries to come, contribute 
to the industrial and commercial devel- 
opment of the nation, and be a continu- 
ing source of pleasure to the people of 


her own and of other lands. 
1The Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 303. 
2Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 321. 
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CONVERSATIONAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


ONVERSATION is the art of talk- 

ing to yourself when someone else 
is present. It is a one-way street for 
trafic in useless information. In con- 
ducting a conversation the first thing is 
to find someone who will pretend to be 
listening. 


Now that the campaign is over, con- 
versations ought to start getting back to 
normal temperature. In order to change 
the old order vf things and introduce 
some new topics we suggest the follow- 
ing: (1) My operation; (2) My favo- 
rite automobile accident ; (3) How I felt 
having my teeth pulled; (4) The day 
our house burned down; (5) Baby’s 
first attack of colic; (6) My three fa- 
vorite diseases, namely, pneumonia, ner- 
vous prostration and brain fever; (7) 
Vegetables that give me a sour stomach; 
(8) The time I ran into a lamp post 
and broke my nose without insurance; 
(9) What I said when he said what he 
said after she had said what he said she 
said; (10) Me and I. 

A good conversationalist is one who 
can talk about himself without hearing 
what you are saying about yourself.— 
Harry Daniel in Thrift Magazine. 





WINTER VACATIONS AND 
SUCCESS 


— is the time of year when steam- 
ship Shakespeares are out with fear- 
less statements regarding the moonlight 


nights on the Nile. 


Almost anyone, even those who are 
so poor they can only afford two or 
three automobiles, can take a vacation 
But the winter vaca- 
tion is for those who spell the word | 
success with one dollar sign at the be- | 


in the summer. 


ginning and two at the end. 


Many people believe the only way to | 
judge whether a man is all that the obit- 
uary writers could hope for or just one § 
more name in the city directory is to } 


see what he does with his winters. 


It seems to be the way things are | 
drifting here in America now. It used | 
to be every boy’s greatest ambition to J 


grow up and be President of the United 


States but no man can be called truly 


successful, according to present stand- 


ards unless he can raise January freckles. , 
Every boy should so live that when | 


he grows up and has high blood pres- 
sure he can go to Egypt and visit the 
tomb of somebody who has been buried 
sO many years they have to count it up 
on an adding machine.—Harry Daniel 
in Thrift Magazine. 




















HOTEL 


San Francisco’s 
newest hotel, 250 
comfortable out- 
side rooms, each 
with private bath 
and shower. Beau- 
tiful lobby, coffee 
shop, beauty par- 
lor, barber shop. 
Radio attachment 
in rooms. Drive 
into hotel garage. 
Take elevator up- 
stairs. Courteous 
service. 


230 EddySt., nearTaylor 
San Francisco 
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FamedHospitality 


of 
¢ Ambassador 
LOS ANGELES 


is graciously acknowledged by 


THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES 
PRINCE and PRINCESS ASAKA of JAPAN 


Chuichi Ohashi, Japanese Consul, in writing of the 
recent stay of Prince and Princess Asaka said: 


“I take pleasure in conveying to you their hearty 
gratitude for the courtesy and hospitality with 
which your hotel accommodated them.” 


No other hotel in the world offers more varied attrac- 
tions. Superb 27-acre park, with miniature golf course, 
open air plunge and tennis courts. Riding, hunting 
and all sports, including 18-hole Rancho Golf Club. 
Motion picture theatre and 35 smart shops within the 
hotel. Famous Cocoanut Grove for dancing nightly. 


W rite for Chef's Cookbook of 
California Recipes 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager 

















Featuring Southern 
Cooking 


94 Third Avenue 
SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 


























Every Room With Bath or Shower 


Rates: 
$2.00 to $2.50—-Single 
$3.00 to $3.50—Double 
Twin Beds—$4.00 


Special Box Springs and 
Mattresses 








ROOSEVELT 


Jones at Eddy Street 


San Francisco’s New and Fine Hotel 


Radio connections in rooms 
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Hon. James D. Phelan 


Former United States Senator from California 
Patron of the Arts 
who on January 23, 1929, entertained at luncheon in honor of 


Hon. Richard Washburn Child, former Ambassador to Italy. 
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